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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


BY JULIAN CRAMER. 
(See Plate.) 


Tue sun, that o’er the eastern sky ; For every gloom there is a light, 
Its herald radiance flings, That cometh late or soon; 

Doth banish all the plumage dark The blackest night retires before 
That clothes Night’s dusky wings. Gray morn and brilliant noon. 


The moon, that struggles through the rift, There is a darkness deeper still 
Some broken cloud displays, ‘ Than Night hath ever known; 
Dispels the gloom that wrapt the earth, It is the darkness of a soul 
And glads it with her rays. From which all hope hath flown! 


The taper in a darkened room, There is « light more strong and clear 
If but with oil supplied, Than moon or sun can bear; 

Illumes the dim and misty depths ’Tis Heaven’s sweet answer following aye 
Where ghostly shadows hide. A guileless maiden’s prayer! 





TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY LIZZIE J. HALE. 


A Year thy heart has been my home, ? There’s naught on earth like wedded bliss, 
One short, one blissful year, ; Where hearts with hands are twined ; 
And need I tell thee now thou art Thank Heaven, that thine with mine is thus 
E’en to my soul more dear ; In holy faith combined! 
Than when, half trembling, half afraid, ) And oh, that I may worthy grow 
To thee I gave my hand, Of love so true as thine, 
And left my own to seek with thee And help to share thine every care, 
A home in a distant land ? As thou hast done of mine! 


I need not tell thee—wel! thou know’st Then we shall fear nor age nor time, 
All, ali that I would say— For hearts cannot grow old, 

That deeper, stronger ’s grown my love Where love and truth, and such a trust 
With every passing day ; Are ever with them told. 

Till thou unto my wayward heart, Then, husband mine, I’m wholly thine, 
Art as the sun to earth, Through all earth’s weal and woe ; 

And linked with thee my every joy, Our cares, our hopes, our ways are one, 


And every hope has birth. And “ where thou goest, I go!” 
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TITIAN. 


BY JOHN DUFFEY 


(See Plate.) 


Ir would not be altogether unprofitable, per- 
haps, even in the midat of the reforms and revo- 
lutions, and boasted progress of the world, if 
those who congratulate themselves with the idea 
that the present surpasses in moral refinement, 
in the culture and encouragement of the arts, and 
in literature, every precedent age, would occa 
sionally stop for a moment in their high career, 
and calmly and justly contemplate the past. The 
pride and self-esteem of individuals are more fre- 
quently and severely corrected by the unwelcome 
intrusion of a few moments of reflection and quiet 
comparison, than through the instrumentality of 
the most forcible and eloquent homilies. And 
thus, were we to accustom ourselves to look 
back upon the condition of the world in past cen- 
turies, and upon the triumphs of the arts, and 
upon the favors and incitements tendered to ge- 
nius, evenin that gloomy period generally known 
as the “‘dark ages,’’ though it is probable we 
should continue to be fondly enamored with the 
superior brilliancy of our own times, and to re- 
tain a glowing appreciation of the merits of our 
own contemporaries, still, it is quite as probable 
that we would be less liable to fall into those 
ecstasies with ourselves, which sometimes render 
us objects of amusement in the quiet estimation 


of the truly wise and comprehensive minds of 


our own and of other nations. 

In regard to the fine arts, it will be admitted 
by all who have taken the least trouble to insti- 
tute a correct comparison, that our own, as well 
as the artists of modern Europe, are yet, in many 
respects, far behind the ancients, and those of the 
era immediately preceding the Reformation. We 
have, it is true, in our own times, and of our own 
country, many striking instances of superiority 
in painting and in sculpture, but to say that there 
are rival evidences of superiority, or competitors 
for the fame of the past, or that they have re- 
ceived the encouragements or the rewards of 
those of the past, would neither be just to our 
modern artists nor to their more fortunate pre- 
decessors. 

Many of our painters, and not a few of our 
sculptors, we feel proud to admit, have been emi- 
nently successful in producing rare and exquisite 
specimens of their powers over the pencil and 
the chisel. It is not improbable, however, that 
the number of the works claiming the reputation 
here referred to, has been greatly limited in con- 
sequence of the tardy encouragement and nig- 
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gardly patronage heretofore extended to artists 
For it has not always happened that the superior 
works of our own countrymen have met with that 
degree of attention, in this land-speculating and 
gold-hunting age, so necessary for the triumph- 
ant development of those glorious attributes of 
the mind, which require the means of soaring 
above the crushing necessities of the merely ani- 
mal life. 

Nor have our countrymen been less successful 
in another department of the fine arts, intimately 
connected with painting and sculpture. Many of 
our engravers have attained a skill and perfection 
in the delicacy and exquisite beauty of their 
works, which entitle them to rank with those of 
any other country, or with those of any other 
period. ‘he success, however, which has at- 
tended the labors of those engaged in this beauti- 
ful art, is mainly to be attributed to the enterprise 
and energy of those who originated and esta- 
blished our magazine literature; a literature 
which, with all its faults, has accomplished as 
much for the refinement and development of the 
popular mind as any other of a secular character 
that has ever been introduced. 

We have before us at this moment, and per- 
haps it has already passed under the critical eye 
of the reader, a most beautiful, and to the lover 
of the fine arts, a most interesting representation 
of the studio of the celebrated Titian. That such 
a picture of the triumphs of genius in a former 
and darker age, should have suggested the pre- 
ceding reflections, will not appear strange to 
those who find a pleasure, sometimes a melan- 
choly pleasure, in the contemplation of similar 
subjects. We behold here the patriarch of the 
Venetian school, “one of the four princes of 
paiuting,’’ surrounded by the splendor of his own 
works, and receiving the homage due to his sub- 
lime genius from the princes and nobility of his 
country. But not only were the princes and no- 
bility of Venice delighted in evincing their regard 
and respect for Titian. All the princes of Eu- 
rope were emulous in lavishing kindnesses upon 
him, and of having their portraits taken by him. 
Charles V. of Spain, who had his painted three 
times, asserted that he was as proud of being 
consigned three times to immortality by the pen- 
cil of Titian, as to be the ruler of the most exten- 
sive provinces. 

Titian, or Teziano Vercelli, was born in 1430, 
at Capo del Cadore, inthe Alps of Triuli. He 
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was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, of Venice, of 
whose style he soon gained so exact an imitation, 
that their works could scarcely be distinguished. 
His first performance, the ‘ ‘Tribute 
made before he had attained the age of manhood, 
established his reputation as already the rival of 
Albert Duer, and the most laborious and finished 
painter, in the exquisite delicacy of detail, even to 
the hair and down on the hands, and pores of the 
skin, with, at the same time, a surprising truth of 


Money,”’ 


coloring. He was not always correct, however, in 
his drawing, a defect which was observed by Mi- 
chael Angelo in his ‘‘ Leda,’’ who, on viewing it, 
was heard to exclaim, ** What a pity that Titian 
does not draw as wellas he paints!’’ But notwith- 
standing this defect, which, perhaps, could only 
have been detected by the eye of an Angelo, he 
deservedly ranked as the first of colorists, and in 
portrait painting had no rival but Raphael. Of 
his portraits it has been said “ that they are of 
astonishing beauty, the selection of attitudes 
being most happily varied and expressive ; so na- 
tural are the features, so fresh the complexion, 
and so beaming the entire countenance, that no- 
thing seems wanting but speech to testify us of 
their possessing life. To an intimate know- 
ledge of foreshortening, he joined a perfection of 


” 
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COUSIN. 


the extremities; his choice of the clair obscuro 
was the most judicious, and in this he exhibited 
the beau ideal; his half tints were graduated with 
And, finally, it has been con- 
ceded, that no painter ever made landscapes after 


the greatest art. 


such a grand manner, or with such coloring and 
correctness, 

We have not time, nor would it be necessary 
on this occasion, to particularize all the produc- 
Of his his- 
torical pictures, two are peculiarly excellent, a 
Last Supper, in the Escurial, and Christ crowned 
His Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter is considered his chef d’euvre 


tions of this great master of the art. 


with thorns in a church at Milan. 


in fresco. 

Let us now turn once more to the studio of the 
immortal artist, and view again his venerable 
figure—as it appeared a short time previous to 
his death, which occurred in his ninety-sixth 
year—sublime in the midst of his own sublime 
creations. And in thus contemplating him, may 
we not, without a compromise of our republican 
fealty, entertain for the princes of the world, and 
for those dignitaries of the church, whose re- 
wards and whose beauties sustained and perfect- 
ed the aspirations of his genius, at least a senti- 
ment of grateful respect ? 





TO 


BY JAMES W. 


Sweet cousin, with thy pensive eye, 

And thougnts all innocent, that lie 
Like sleeping seraphs on that brow! 

Shaded. as by celestial paim, 

And bath'd in beauty, pure and calm, 
As once I saw, I see thee now! 


One of those dreams that haunt the mind, 
Of things that we have left behind, 


As life is whirl’d along its track; 





Which still, as they recede from sig 
Appear in tints of lovelier light, 


Making the longing heart go back! 


Dear as the memory of the Nile, 
Shut out by many a weary mile, 
To Arab in the desert dying; 
Sweet as the redolence of flowers, 
Exhal’d amid enamor'd showers, 
For which their perfum’d souls are sighing! 


Like Bell—bird of Brazilian wood, 
Sole spirit of that solitude !* 

Or harpstrings touch'd by angel hands; 
Like thoughts of moonlight banks at noon, 
A rose in autumn, ice in June, 


A current cooling summer sands— 
* The Araponga. 
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A FAIR COUSIN. 


SIMMONS. 


Comes the young dream—but sweeter far! 
Of maiden form, like morning star, 
Whattime earth borrow’d hues from Heaven! 
The first delightful vision lent 
An insta: t to our firmament, 
The last that to the heart is given! 


So, fair and fragrant, come to me, 
My sweetest cousin, thoughts of thee! 
Made by the source from which they spring, 
As precious as those sacred trees 
(Diviner than Hesperides!) 
On which the rainbow rests his wing.* 


The power, with the wish to bless, 
Would it were mine— but loveliness, 
With manners gentle and refined ; 
A heart like mirror’d waters seen, 
Or Guido’s virgins, all serene, 
Biended with firm and faultless mind— 


Sure gifts, sweet cousin, such as these, 

Ne’er fail'd to charm where others please— 
Nay, do not think the seer deceived ; 

But, unlike oracles at home, 

In ancient Greece, or modern Rome, 


Ah, may the prophet be—bdelieved 





* The ancients believed that those trees on which the 


rainbow shone, acquired thence an aromatic quality. 





“* On! Aunt Helen, lend me that! Do lend it 
to me!’’ I exclaimed, as I tripped into my 
Aunt’s room one morning, and to my delight and 
ainusement, beheld the word Journal, written on 
the corner of a large volume, which I saw was 
full and closely written. Idid not know that she 
kept a diary, and in my astonishment at finding 
a romance in Aunt Helen’s life (for I supposed a 
journal of one’s life was but another name for a 
true romance), I did not pause to think it might 
not be agreeable to make me acquainted with it. 
She looked at me, half startled, her usually white 
cheek flushed. I felt a little confused at my im- 
pertinence, and said, ‘‘ Excuse my unceremonious 
demand, Aunt Helen; but would you not be will- 
ing for me to read that volume ? it would be such 
a feast !”? 

‘* Some parts of it would be a sad feast,’’ she 
replied, ‘but I designed to give you this when 
my pilgrimage here should be over; it will show 
you a true experience of life, and perhaps it may 
be of use to you.” She looked at me earnestly 
a moment, then handed me the diary, saying, 
“* You have always manifested a kind interest in 
dispelling the sadness that at times comes over 
me ; you shall learn the cause here.” 

[ took the volume, and kissed my aunt’s cheek 
in silence; I had loved her with a sort of reve- 
rence since she had lived under my father’s roof; 
she knew my whole heart, and she was so deli- 
eately skilled in influencing it aright. She had 
frequently spoken to me with more confidence 
than she manifested towards others, but she had 
never spoken of her husband, who wasstill living, 
although far from her. I hastened from the room, 
mounted to my apartment, and began to read. 
In my impatience to ascertain the current of 
events, I frequently skipped a large portion of 
matter that was not so directly connected with 
her history. I commenced at her bridal morning. 

‘“* Auburn, 1820, May 10th. Oh life! blessed 
life, how gloriously dost thou break upon my 
vision! the world is all so beautiful! the sunlight 
trembles on the receding deep, the timid leaves 
put forth joyously, the golden clouds of the early 
sky laugh to see themselves reflected on the 
bosom of the running waters—the air is all music: 
and yet, not so full of music as my own young 
heart. I know what heaven will be, for it has 
come to me—and so it shall always be: why not? 
I can laugh at sorrow with a proud defiance ; 
never shall this brow of mine be bent in despair ; 
there is a buoyancy in my nature that forbids the 
thought. This day is a prophecy for me; it is 
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THE INJURED WIFE. 


BY MRS. 8S. A. WENTZ. 


my bridal day. Oh! cherished gift of beauty, thou 
art mine—and wealth is mine, and talent; and 
above all, the rich dower of poesy is in my heart ; 
it shall forever weave garlands of brightness 
around my Henry’s path. It is for this that I am 
proud, because I can lay all my treasures at his 
feet. I care but for him; the world contains but 
him; and he! so noble, so gloriously endowed, 
has chosen me above all others. I felt, I knew 
my girlish dreams of happiness would be realized; 
I knew not how my heart’s need would be an- 
swered, but now I know, and bliss more exquisite 
than my ardent fancy portrayed has come to me. 
Every blessing throngs my path; my home will 
still be in this beautiful spot where I first drew 
breath; my mother will still be at my side, with 
peace in her loving eye, and pride in her smile as 
she gazes on her children, for Henry loves her 
with the same devotion that fills my heart. Ah! 
I hear his step at this early hour; when I next 
write, I shall be wholly his. 

** June 16th. Still the golden hours fly on; it 
is no dream, but a reality—and this |uxurious 
home is mine; these paintings are selected by 
Henry’s taste ; all would be as dear, if the scanty 
foot prints of poverty were visible, for, would not 
my husband still be with me? I look back upon 
the brief weeks that have flown as a fairy scene. 
I recall the time we stood at the altar; I see the 
dark, burning eyes that were bent upon me as my 
trembling hand was laid within that of my bride- 
groom; again the half glad, half tumultuous feel- 
ings rush through my bosom ; again I bear the 
wreath of orange flowers, I see the snowy dress 
and flowing veil. I hear a gentle voice—I kiss 
the tear-drop from a mother’s cheek—a solemn 
stillness falls upon my soul for a brief moment ; 
it is gone, and the full tide of measureless happi- 
ness flows back upon me. The voices of friends 
are heard; they die away—and these quiet hours 
have come, hours for thought, hours to look into 
the spirit’s home. Ah! I fear I am selfish; I am 
too happy to comprehend misery. 

“ Niagara, July 23d. I have often desired to 
be on this spot; it surpasses my expectations— 
but I am weary; it gives me no delight. The 
tremendous rushing of the waters causes a terri- 
ble thrill to pass over me; the everlasting mist 
seems an emblem of the cloud that shall fall upon 
my soul. I see God’s bow of promise stretched 
across the cataract, I hear the ‘eternal hymn’ 
that rises np—it tells me only of the Omnipotent 
power of Him who can smite my every idol in the 
dust. Once it was not so; I loved to contem- 
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THE INJURED WIFE. mar) 


plate His aspect. He seemed to bend over me in 
mercy sotender—but oh! sad for me, the fashion 
of His countenance is changed. He seems to 
sternly search my soul, with intent to wring its 
fast-bound chords until I fall prostrate before Him, 
crying, ‘Father, I am only Thine!’ O God! 
look upon me with thine eyes of tender compas- 
sion; let me but see Thee as Thou art. Come 
to me; break the mists from my spirit. Alas! 
how my weak heart forgets its heavenly destiny, 
when joy steals it, and lulls it to sleep with some 
dream soft and bright, ever smiling on the 
young hopes nestling within. I do not believe 
very strongly in presentiments, and yet like a 
terrible reality I see the gladness departing from 
my life. Is my disposition a jealousone ? I knew 
it not before. Perhaps it is; perhaps my ever- 
ready fancy is making me miserable—it shall not 
be so. Where is my strength of mind? Where 
my trust in Henry? I wrong him. Unworthy 
thoughts, ye shall not haunt me longer! I will 
face this phantom that is robbing me of my peace. 
I will be frank here, at least; perchance I shall 
smile at the trifle that disturbs me. Yesterday, 
Henry and [ took a morning stroll to the Falls; 
my heart was light and joyful ; we walked slowly 
along, absorbed by the majesty of the scene, until 
we reached the wooden platform that juts beyond 
the land, giving a full view of the waters beneath. 
It was the first time [ had been so near the cata- 
ract, and I leaned upon the railing spell-bound. 
I know not how much time passed, but suddenly 
the arm my hand rested upon, was withdrawn. 
I looked, and saw a lady approaching; she leaned 
upon thearm of an elderly gentleman; she seemed 
to recognize my husband with pleasure and sur- 
prise. I observed his countenance: he was pale 
and agitated, but I could not tell whether his feel- 
ings were those of pleasure or pain: with a deeper 
interest ] turned to the lady again. She was very 
beautiful, more beautiful than I. Her graceful 
gesture of astonishment, her musical ‘ Cousin 
Henry,’ was full of fascination. My husband in- 
troduced her to me as Mrs. Howard—the old 
gentleman was her father. They walked to our 
hotel with us; I learned that she was a widow. 
We paused a moment when we reached our tem- 
porary abode, but Mrs. Howard mounted the first 
step, saying, ‘This is my stopping-place; do 
you also stay here ?” 

‘*Henry replied in the affirmative; we parted, 
and sought our different rooms; my husband 
seemed entirely preoccupied in thought. As we 
descended to dinner, we met our new friends on 
the stairs; they were directly opposite us at 
table. [ sat fora moment in a perfect marvel at 
the exquisite beauty of Mrs. Howard; she far 
surpassed any other lady present; and yet, as I 
examined her more closely, there was something 
I did not like about her; her manners were capti- 
vating ; every movement betrayed the polish that 
travel and refined society give. I ate my din- 
ner with a poor relish, When again in our quiet 
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room, I said, ‘So Mrs. Howard is your cousin, 
Henry ; you never spoke to me of her ; she is so 
attractive, I should imagine you would have re- 
membered her enough to tell me about her ; how 
long has she been a widow ?’ 

““*T don’t know, indeed !’ he replied; ‘ she was 
married about three years ago to a wealthy man 
who died insolvent, leaving her only the small 
property she had inherited previously in her own 
right. She is not an own cousin, not nearer than 
a third cousin; we were often thrown together 
while I was at the South, and chose to style each 
other cousins.? The conversation passed to in- 
different subjects, and I forgot all about it. This 
morning, as we all met again at the table, the 
beautiful eyes of Mrs. Howard kindled with singu- 
lar pleasure as she bowed toHenry. She greeted 
me very coldly; I knew that I was foolish, but I 
could have burst into tears. And this is all that 
causes my disquietude. It seems indeed a trifle 
as | look upon it now. I will not allow distrust 
to enter my heart ; it can poison my happiness, if 
there be no foundation for it. 

** Auburn, October 6th. Tam now in my quiet 
home again; how bright and cheerful everything 
looks! Happiness is still mine—ah! wayward 
fancy, where would it have led me? How sweet 
the thought that in all life’s changes, Henry will 
be at my side—and if sorrow comes to him, how 
thankfully will I share it! There is asunshine in 
my bosom that is reflected on all around. I am 
so content with everything. The silent beauty 
of this evening hour is in unison with the holy 
tranquillity of my heart. I felt sad on first behold- 
ing mother. I thought she looked thin and pale. 
I hope she will soon regain her usual looks. 

“* December 12th. What shall I say to relieve 
the sadness of my heart? I cannot’ believe that 
I am an orphan, and yet my mother has indeed 
gone to a better world. I know that she is 
happy, I know that it is right, and yet there is 
not entire submission in my spirit. She loved me 
so—she and Henry, and my brother, were my all. 
Iam not utterly wretched, for death came like a 
welcome angel to take her home; but there isa 
desolation, a loneliness in my spirit. Who now 
will lift up my soul to God? Who will be a 
strength and support to me in my heavenly 
career? She was the only one who sought to 
make me prize eternal things above temporal— 
ah! still her spirit shall be with me! I will fol- 
low her; her mantle of goodness shall fall upon 
me—I will be more kind, more meek, more de- 
voted. 

‘** December 27th. Henry told me this morning 
that Mrs. Howard would spend a few weeks with 
us, before her return to the South—the news is 
anything but agreeable. I shall, however, en- 
deavor to be a kind hostess. I have no distrust 
now—but her gay laughter will jar upon my ear 
so soon after dear mother’s death. I love to be 
alone with the sweet influences of nature; they 
whisper of the better land. 
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‘©1821, February 9th. Oh for relief! The 
storm rages fiercely without, but it is heaven and 
happiness compared with the torture that rages in 
my breast! O, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me? When trouble and anguish are upon 
me, why art Thou, the only Comforter, afar off? 
Why is life so torturing? I shall perish—how 
can I endure it? My very life is consuming 
within me. Oh! thanks for these warm, gushing 
tears; they fall like dew upon the scorched-up 
valleys—I am weak and exhausted with suffering 
—I would willingly be strong, refreshed by the 
heart-conviction that God dveth all things well; 
but Iam smitten to the earth, and I cannot rise. 
Oh Heavenly Father, Thou didst come into the 
world. Thou didst take our nature upon Thee; 
Thou art touched with a feeling for our infirmities. 
Give me strength to support this! how strange 
are Thy Providences. Life lies before me a 
map of misery—Henry, my Henry, is false; he 
loves her. It is no faney. Never shall I forget 
his cruel words when | burst into tears because 
he spoke harshly to me. Flora Howard passed 
the door at the moment. ‘I am not responsible 
for the direction my heart takes,’ he said, and 
he followed her. He smiled when he accosted 
her; she placed her arm in his, and I heard her 
laugh as they descended the steps for awalk. I 
sprang from my chair; | looked after them. Had 
I been dreaming? Was it my blind love that 
had made Heury seem to me but ‘a little lower 
than the angels?’ Was I not dreaming yet? No, 
alas! [t seems as if a year will be ages upon 
ages to me—how then can | live a whole life?) No 
earthly supports are of any avail when God's 
hand marks out the manner of our suffering. I 
sorrow like one without hope—I shail b poor 


miserable wretch as long as | breathe t th 
of life. Ido not wonder that anvils!atic o- 
ged to the breast of the infidel —that us 
doctrine can be sweet in some mome ur 
lives. Endurance! tow much there i. aat 
one word. Full well | know that sorrow cannot 


alier my lot. When Ll look forward to months of 
the agony I have endured for a week past, it 
seems as if I cannot live through it. Oh! to lay 
me in the quiet grave—I know that I am not fir 
to enter heaven while [am unwilling to suffer on 
earth. How truly dves this trialshow me my iwo 
natures, natural and spiritual !—if I could only say 
‘ Thy will be done!’ Endurance has been stretch- 
ed to the greatest tension; can more be given to 
endure still? O, Iam perishing with my suffer- 
ing! I commenced writing in the hope that the 
countenance of my God would be lifted up upon 
me before [ ceased. I cannot live without some 


relief. I must pour out the gnawings of pain if I 
would have them less. What shall[ do? Must 
I act, must I decide upon a course? Iam weak 
as an infant. 

** March 1st. Flora Howard is still here—she 
treats me with insult in my own house. My hus- 
band rarely speaks to me. I am in no tumult 
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now ; the apathy of despair has come. Blow after 
blow comes striking home to my heart. I cannot 
suddenly relax my hold upon feelings that have 
been my life; tempting thoughts ot Providence 
often spring out from the rebellion within. Oh 
Father, give me my daily bread! ‘ Thou wilt 
show me the path of life.’ Thou wilt make all 
this clear to me in Thine own time—Thou seest 
that I need it—Thou seest that 1 was becoming 
forgetful of Thee in my happiness. O give me 
a spirit to forgive! I cannot—my soul is too in- 
tensely bitter to forgive; and yet I must. O! 
still watch over him in his wanderings from Thee. 
Ah! even now there is a balm in my anguish 
when I pray for him. 

‘* March ith Each day adds to my misery— 
I cannot stay here—my presence is an annoyance. 
Is justice lost upon earth? My pride almost 
equals my love—must I go forth before the eyes 
of men from my own home, a stranger and so- 
journer upon earth? And yet I love him so 
deeply, so intensely, it is my whole existence. 
Alas! I love him even now; while this bitter 
wrong is wringing my heart out, I love him better 
than my Maker. Oh Henry, how canst thou 
press this bitter cup to my lips—even to the 
dregs? Never can another hand unlock the in- 
most springs of my being, and call forth such 
blessed music as thou hast awakened—so ardently 
I trusted it might even be my blessed lot to be 
near thee, to cherish every noble virtue in thy 
soul, and by the unseen influence of love to have 
won thee to my Father in Heaven—and yet this 
can never be, for thou lovest me no more. Oh 
God, I have none now to love but Thee; there is 
none beside Thee to bring peace to my anguished 
soul. Give me a celestial love for my fellow be- 
ings; give me a heart-warim interest in them. 
‘Thou knowest the end of my being—Thou art 
mereifal still. 

** Varch 19th. Again I turn to thee, thou 
repository of my secret soul, which no eye gazes 
upon but that above. Oh! could L but bring out 
my thoughts and feelings here, with the daguerre- 
otype fidelity with which they came to me, it 
would be a relief. My part is taken—I shall 
waver no more. I must depart. *‘ And must [ 
leave thee, Paradise?’ My lite is desolated by 
my husband—ah! can that music of the heart 
ever come back without the love that made it? 
It is easy to say with the lips ‘I will give thee 
up, my Henry ;’ but thou hast my svul, and the 
trail clay alone remains to me. Away, weak 
clinging thoughts—steal my heart no more. I 
must begin life anew ; I must tread this weakness 
in the dust. Once I had a beautiful dream: I 
drew the sunlight from the skies, and cast it only 
about my flowery path—now must J fling it only 
upon the paths of others. I have still a brother; 
he will not turn from me; far away in the bound- 
less West | will seek him; and there will I hide 
myself. Oh God, grant me the power to make 
some sad heart lighter, although my own be 
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breaking. ‘To-morrow, wretched one, thy wan- 
derings commence. 

‘* Brookville, May 29th. I have at last reached 
my brother's home ; he folded me in his arms, 
and wept over me. I had long commanded my- 
self, but the floodgates of feeling gave way; I 
laid my homeless head upon his bosom, and sob- 
bed passionately, with a strange gratitude and 
humility. I could have knelt at his feet for his 
fervent ‘God support you, my sister.’ It less- 
ened my anguish. I arrived here last week ; it 
was not until this morning that I walked out. I 
met a poor Irish woman with an infant. She did 
not beg of me, but her look of suffering went to 
my heart. I questioned her; she was an emi- 
erant; her husband had died a week before, leaving 
her destitute—I went to her lodgings, she had 
nothing to eat, and I procured her food. When 
I came away she followed me out of the door; 
her whole heart was in her eyes as she said, ‘ O! 
God bless you, and send you luck.’ It brought 
tears to my eyes; ‘I will be here to-morrow,’ 
saidI; ‘I have but little to give you.’ ‘* And 
sure you're rich with that!’ she answered. Ah! 
thought I, that poor creature looks after me, 
and thinks | am young, rich and happy, with- 
out any knowledge of grief or care. How far 
from the truth! I bronght nothing with me; I 
cared no! for paltry gold. And yet I feel a true 
satisfaction that I have been able to make her 
path easier for a moment. 

** June 10th. This summer day takes me back 
to my once happy home. I toil through the day, 
the week, the month, gazing up at the glorious 
sky with tears, listening to a joyous laugh witha 
sigh of heart-breaking envy, seeking to hide, to 
annihilate the desolation within, and turning from 
all things to woo the sweetest solace bestowed— 
sleep, unconsciousness of pain. But this cannot 
always last—the wildest grief has its ebb and 
flow, its times of abatement, as well as its over- 
flowing fulness. My way to Heaven lies through 
the wilderness; there is a well of bitter waters 
within me—the checked sorrow bursts forth afresh 
by the power of little occurrences that once seem- 
ed to have no eloquence in their humility. Like 
a sharp knife, this trial has probed every morbid 
spot inmy soul. I have suffered, in the full mean- 
ing of that once, but poorly understood, term. 
All has been so dark—I thought I would meet 
trials like others, which would make me con- 
scious of my strength to bear them—I thought 
the sunlight would break in upon me, reminding 
me of all life’s blessedness amid its thorns, and 
ever tracing a rainbow near the clouds: but it 
has not been so. 

“©1896, June 10th. This morning, for the first 
time in a year, I have heard from my husband. I 
have kept traces of him ever since we parted, 
until last June, when he suddenly left this country 
for Europe. Flora Howard, I also learned, has 
been dead three years. My husband wrote to 
me himself—he has dared to ask me to return to 
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Auburn, our beautiful home. He implores my 
forgiveness—he asks me again to be his wife, his 
Helen, his only treasure—he speaks of the bitter 
fruits of his sin, remorse and wretchedness. [ 
have written him my answer—it lies before me 
now. I have freely accorded my forgiveness; I 
have expressed the interest I still feel in him— 
but I have told him the truth—I have not the 
pure love of a wife to givehim. The noble fabric 
my imagination once made of him has crumbled 
to dust, and I have seen him as he is. I cannot 
honor him as [ once did—I cannot have faith in 
the disinterestedness of his love. I do not think 
pride governs me now: I do not feel it my duty 
to fulfil the duties of a wife towards him. 

“1832, October 2d. It is evening, quiet even- 
ing, and yet my heart beats as it did years ago, 
but not with joy. I saw Henry to day—he has 
sought me out; again has he besought me to re- 
turn to Auburn. I cannot zo! oh how he has 
changed! The marks of vice and dissipation are 
visible on his once handsome countenance. 
There was a restlessness in his manner, but it did 
not seem to me as if the love of old was in his 
eye, or else the want of love in my own heart 
made me slow to discern it. We conversed for 
long, long hours; we spoke calmly of the past. 
At first he accused me of an unforgiving spirit ; 
but before we parted, he said, *‘ Helen, you are 
sincere, you love me no Jonger; but you still feel 
kindly towards me.’ He kissed my hand at part- 
ing. 

“©1835, January 1st. This is the beginning of 
a new year. My life flows on tranquilly—I am 
content with the ways of Providence. I look 
back upon the past, and can hardly realize my 
present serenity; it seems as if some rude event 
would intrude, and hurl me back amid all my 
struggslings and disquietudes; still | know what- 
ever may chance,a watchful eye is still upon me. 
I have learned to love my fellow-creatures through 
my own sufferings, and to do far more good in 
the world than if the blazing sun of prosperity 
had always shone upon me. I am ready to walk 
upon my lonely path, until I shall be taken home, 
for faith in the goodness of God is strong within 


me.’ 





Aunt Helen’s Journal reached no farther; my 
love for her was deepened a thousand times after 
reading the record of her melancholy life. I mar- 
veled at the sweet serenity of temper she had al- 
ways displayed, but I wondered no more that her 
cheek was pale, and her brow often sad and 
thoughtful. I had learned the motive for her 
perseverance in every work of charity she under- 
took—and her benevolence never slumbered. She 
had always appeared to me the embodiment of all 
that was lovely in woman, but now she seemed 
ready for the skies. And it was not Jong before 
she was called to her eternal home. A few 
months went by, and she was quietly laid upon a 
bed of sickness; her disease was consumption. 
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The physician expressed his doubts of her re- + suffering is made clear to me. Had I reveled in 


covery. ‘‘ May I not write for your husband ?’’ 
I implored one evening, as I knelt by her bed- 
side. My cheek was laid against hers. 

**Do not ask him to come,’’ she replied; 
** you may write and tell him of my illness; let 
him do as he wishes.’’ 

I wrote, and he came! Aunt Helen was ex- 
tremely weak, but she arose from the arm-chair 
that supported her, and extended her hand; a 
heavenly smile of welcome was on her lip. He 
knelt before her; I believe he would have kissed 
the hem of her garment. She sank back in her 
chair, saying, ‘‘ Do not kneel to me, Henry !’’ and 
she laid her thin, white hand upon his. He arose, 
and stood before her; he did not seem to observe 
my presence. I leaned against the wall with 
elasped hands, spell-bound. He was still anoble- 
looking man; I had never seen him before ; he 
looked like one who had suffered much. 

‘*Oh! Helen,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I am a wreck 
—I have wandered about the earth a fugitive, 
like Cain; and like him I have been a murderer 
—I have slain your peace—I have been base and 
sinful, but not wholly lost—for over my spirit a 
thousand times have swept the dreams of better 
things. I yielded to the tempting fiend in the 
form of Flora Howard—I loved her before I ever 
saw you, and she was false to me. I loved you 
purely—do not doubt me, Helen. That sinful 
enchantress clouded my soul for a season, but in 
all my better moments, your image stood before 
me. I often tried to expiate my sin by a better 
life—I hoped some day to be again worthy of 
you—yet temptation came, and I as often yielded 
as resisted. Oh! my wife, had you but come 
back to me, when I besought you, I might now 
have had peace in my soul, instead of the remorse 
that rends it to see you dying before me.’’ 

‘**Say not so, Henry,”’ replied the dying wife. 
‘* Remorse will flee before repentance—you have 
been lonely and desolate, and so have I—yet now 
in the light of this dying hour, the mystery of our 


our happy home, I would have forgotten to have 
prepared for this hour—your influence was all- 
powerful over me; you cared not for another 
world, you would have dragged me down from 
heaven. We parted; we suffered ; we have both 
been made better—shall we not reach our happy 
home at last ??? 

“Yes! yes! we shall,’’ he answered, and a 
flush of enthusiasm passed over his face. Again 
he fell upon his knees, and his uplifted eyes were 
raised to Heaven: there was asolemn earnestness 
in his voice that thrilled me to the heart. ‘‘ Here 
I make the vowsI have never before had strength 
to make—here, O God, with death so near at 
hand, I give myself to Thee. Oh! forgive, for- 
give !—henceforth my life is dedicated to Thee— 
give me life, give me strength !”’ 

He would have spoken more, but sobs of agony 
and repentance choked his utterance. I looked at 
Aunt Helen; tears of holy gratitude fell like rain 
from her eyes. 

‘*How beautiful is heaven!’’ she murmured ; 
‘*T see it—how peacefully I die! Lay me on the 
sofa, Henry !” 

He lifted her gently, and carried her where she 
desired—he laid her head upon his breast, and 
thus her spirit passed. She was gone, and yet I 
had not stirred. 

- * * * * 

My Uncle Henry became indeed an altered 
man—I saw him rarely, but I heard from him 
often, and my heart was always made glad by 
what I heard. He never wrote to me but once, 
although [ had twice requested him to de so be- 
fore he left my father’s house. In his letter this 
paragraph occurred: ‘‘ I am living in tranquillity 
and contentment—I have sought for them from 
above; I have found wisdom; I have learned that 
‘her ways are pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace !’’’ The once brilliant Henry Willoughby 
had become a true disciple of his Divine Master. 





THE ONE 


HOPE. 


BY RICHARD COEF, JR. 


A SINGLE wither'd leaf is left 
Upon the forest tree, 
By angry winds and storms bereft 
Of other company : 
And though its friends have long since gone, 
The wither'd leaf still clingeth on! 


So one fond hope within my breast 
Remaineth there alone ; 
Unlike the falsely-flattering rest, 


That long, long since have flown— 
This single hope yet clingeth there, 
To save my soul from dark despair! 


It is—that when my hour shall come 
To lie beneath the sod, 
That angels take my spirit home 
To commune with its God! 
Let storms assail me as they will, 
This one blest hope sustains me still! 
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A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL 


Deag reader, I am about to tell you a tale of 
real life, in my own awkward way. If it may 
call up from the depths of the heart of any, one 
good resolve, it will be well. 

One dark and dreary night in December 183-, 
the rain, mingled with sleet, was falling fast and 
thick, and occasionally a gust of wind howled 
along and dashed the congealed drops, rattling 
against the windows of my father’s office. I was 
seated before the fire, with my feet resting upon 
the fender, meditating upon the fate which his 
determination had marked out for me; for he had 
just passed the sentence, ‘‘ that I must study medi- 
cine.”’ Now I had a holy horror of the profes- 
sion, and struggled hard to change his resolution; 
but to no purpose. I sat still after he left me, and 
thought; and the combined action of thought, 
heat, and the storm without (for there are those 
whom noises will lull to sleep)soon carried me off 
into the land of dreams. Rap—rap—rap at the 
door, brought back my wandering fancies to the 
land of reality, and, as I opened it to the way- 
farer of the night, wondering what emergency 
could drive any one forth at such an hour, in came 
a youth dripping water from every one of the 
points that his tattered garments, which scarce 
covered his nakedness, gave as directors to the 
stream of moisture towards the earth. 

** Well, my lad,”’ said I, ‘‘ what is wrong ?”’ 

**Tell the Doctor that mother wishes him to 
come quickly, or James Langdon will be dead 
before he can reach him.” 

James Langdon! That, thought I, was once a 
proud name amongst us; and, though degraded, 
and fallen from his high estate, my father remem- 
bered him as he had been, and needed only to be 
told who wanted him, to face the wildest storm 
that ever blew. In a few moments he was ready, 
and buttoning his great coat closely around him, 
he said to me: 

‘* Come with me; I will show you a scene to- 
night such as the world seldom sees, and such as 
you may not soon see again.’’ And I have since 
often thought, that if men witnessed what I saw 
that night, they would raise their voices, use their 
influence, and they would struggle hard and 
earnestly, until the last dem in which intoxicating 
spirits is doled out, had disappeared from the earth; 
until the last victim of that terrible appetite had 
been immolated upon the altar of the Bacchana- 
lian’s God. Then the world would be a better 
place. 

We sallied forth into the street, he steadying 
himself with his cane upon the icy pavement be- 
neath his feet, and I carrying the lantern to light 
the way. Onward we walked, through streets 
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and allies, until we had reached the suburb; and 
plodding our way now amid ice, and now amid 
mud, we at last reached the house in which Lang- 
don lived. It had been the school-house ‘‘ Lang 
Syne’’ for the village when it was small, and was 
now an old building, with its windows frowning 
upon us like the port holes of a block-house, as 
we approached. We entered, and the sight that 
met our eye beggars description. The house 
itself was open; the chunking and daubing having 
departed from between the logs. The old shingles, 
warped and moss-grown, stood upon their ends 
like presented pikes in battle array, and the rain 
trickled down between them, until the rotten old 
oak planks of the floor were soaked and slippery. 
Around a few embers on the old hearth-stone 
were gathered the once beautiful, now faded 
wreck, Langdon’s wife, with her little children, 
nestling closely ; while she was striving to coax 
the embers to light up the few shavings that con- 
stituted her whole steck of fuel, in order to warm 
those dear ones. But the sleet, as it rattled down 
the open chimney and melted, rendered fruitless 
her efforts, and she sat with her head resting upon 
her hand, and watched the smoke ascend instead 
of the flame she so anxiously wished for. ‘The 
invalid could be seen by the light of the rusty 
old iron lamp that flickered near him, lying upon 
a pile of straw, in the only place where the rain 
was not falling. 

In a few moments the wife rose from the hearth, 
her frightened children clinging to her yet more 
closely. She, bewildered, looked at us-—wonder- 
ing what brought us there. But recognizing my 
father’s voice, she awakened to a sense of her 
situation, and taking him by the hand, led him to 
the side of her husband. He felt the wrist of the 
invalid for the pulse, and as he stepped back, 
after having satisfied himself, she, still holding his 
hand as if it were the last plank to which her 
hopes might cling, asked, with all the anxiety and 
anguish marked in her countenance that a fond 
heart must feel at the prospect of a final separation, 
and yet with the evident dread that her question 
might call forth a response that should prove 
worse than doubt, and blanch as the driven snow 
her pale cheek—‘“‘ Is he dead ?”’ 

‘* Dead !’’ uttered a deep sepulchral voice, and 
we started as if the knell of the last judgment 
had sounded amongst us—‘‘ Dead ! did you say ? 
No!—no !—no !” and with each utterance of the 
negative, Langdon raised the pitch of his voice, 
until its shrill echo passed through the heart, 
waking the thousand lurking fears of some terri- 
ble catastrophe. He only who has stood alone at 
night in the midst of the gloom of an unknown 
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forest, beyond the haunts of civilization, and has 
heard the wild tumult of its inhabitants, expecting 
every moment to be their victim, until each howl, 
louder and louder, leaves him nothing to hope but 
who guarded 


in the protecting him 


Daniel of old, can realize the effect of this scene 


power ot 


upon us. 
‘*T will not die!’’ ** They thought I 
They 


told me I should suon revel with them in their 


said he. 


would die now ; but I will not satisfy them. 


infernal halis. where their liquor was better and 


sweeter, and where I should be a king amongst 
them; but I will not go yet—they shall not have 
and he gnashed his 


me yet—No!—no!—no! 


teeth with a fearful rage, ** they shall not have me 


yet!”’ 

For a moment he was silent; but the fire slum- 
bered only to concentrate its foree. He started 
upon the straw, and looking straightly and fiercely 


in our faces, like a wild beast crouching itself, and 


meusuring with its eye the space ere it spring 
upon its victim. ‘* God!—heaven!—hell!’’ he 


exclaimed, ‘‘there is no hell—no heaven—no 


God!"’ He paused—‘‘ Yes, yes,’ 
see them—they are coming—coming fasi—they 


there they are !’’ 


* he yelled, “7 


told me they would come—there, 


pointing to the floor, while his eyes almost leaped 


from their sockets in wild affright; ‘‘ they are sur- 
rounding me’’—and he cast about bim his arms as 
if to keep them off. ‘‘ They are creeping slowly 


around my limbs; the loathsome, slimy snakes— 
they are twining about me—See—see—the fiends 
are dancing among them, whipping them on— 
they are around my throat !—IfHelp!—help !’’ and 
again he threw out his arms. ‘‘ Oh God! is there 


no help !—no help !’’ and he sank back, writhing 
fearfully, terribly in the convulsions of delirium 
tremens. 

None but those who have seen the inebriate 
when the demon was at him; as he lay tortured 
by the fiery phantasies and furies of the mania; or 
who have seen him in the condition of exhaus- 
tion to which this disease reduces him—his wife 
and children standing over him, watching his 
breathings as they rose and fell, fearful lest he 
might sink 


drunkard’s grave--would believe that man could 


into that dark, hopeless grave, the 


become the miserably degraded wretch that liquor 
makes him. 

As Langdon 
paroxysm had passed by, there knelt that fond 
wife, with all her young hopes crushed, withered, 
blighted; the her 
children scorned as a children—in 


lay upon the straw, after the 


wife of a drunken outcast; 
drunkard's 
poverty--in destitution—in disgrace. ‘There she 
knelt beside him to whom she had pledged her 
young heart; loving that wreck with all the ardor 
of a first love; faithful to the last, and praying 
that God might yet spare him; for oh! she hoped, 
with a woman's trustful hope, that he would be 
himself again as of old, and that, when the evening 
of her days would come, she could quietly lie 


down in the grave beside him, sure of a happy re- 
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union in that far-off land whither we are all 


journeying. 

Woman! thou things alone un- 
changeable. When and 
misfortune, and disgrace, and ignominy, overtake 


the loved one; when the world deserts him and 


art of all 


sickness, and sorrow, 


casts him off, and when he has no place whereon 
to rest his head—then thou art beside him, faith- 
ful unto death—binding up the wounds of his 
lacerated heart, and pillowing his fevered brow 
upon thy own trusting breast. 

We remained with Langdon all night, and after 
many eflorts, he was at last put into a quiet sleep. 
He When he was 


able to get about again, he forgot the way to his 


soon became convalescent. 
old haunts ; and the railleries and jeerings of his 
boitle to the astonishment of every 


one, could not shake the resolution he had formed 


companions, 


to shun the intoxicating bowl. 
The bright spring had again returned, when, 


one day, Langdon called at the office and told my 


father that he had determined to remove, with his 
family, to the far west, where, by sobriety and 
industry, he might redeem himself, and where 


the disgrace of his past life might be forgotten. 
In a few weeks after, he and they were on their 
As the 


sun, when it rises in the morning, casting abroad 


way to the fertile prairies of Illinois 


world, gives promise of a 


iis rays over the 
serene and beautiful day, so did their rising 


hopes gild the prospect for the future, and gladden 
their hearts as they bade their old friends good-by. 
Years had passed since then, and the name of 
James Langdon was almost forgotten. 

In the spring of 184-, I journeyed from St. 
Louis northward to Chicago, and being anxious to 


see the intervening country, of the beauties of 
which I had heard so much, I started on horse- 


back. so that I could travel at my leisure. On the 


morning of the third day after I had left St. Louis, 
I set out early, intending by a long day's ride to 
reach before night the town of ——. But it was 
scarcely the middle of the forenoon when the sky 
behind me began to darken, and the occasional 
flashings of lightning, and the rolling thunder, 
and the gathering clouds, and the increasing dark- 
ness, became portentous of a fearful tempest. I 
looked around and before me, and descried far 
forward upon the skirt of the woodland, a white 
cottage peeping through the trees. It was indeed 
a welcome sight, and tightening the rein, and put- 
ting spurs to my horse, I dashed on so as to gain 
the shelter before the storm came down. I svon 
reached the lane that led from the main-road to 
the house, and had time, as [ cantered along it, to 
admire the taste of the farm arrangements, and its 
high state of cultivation. The cottage, as | rode 
up. presented an appearance which confirmed the 
favorable impression produced by the approach, 
and made me feel that I was likely to meet intelli- 
gent and hospitable inmates. For how surely can 


we judge from the appearance of a man’s farm 
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or his garden, or his trees, or his shrubs, or his 
flowers, that his heart is in the rig t place, aid 
that intelligence, and peace, and happiness, dwell 
within his household. 

Dismounting, I hitched my horse at the gate, 
and going up to the door, rapped—but I rapped 
long and loudly before any one heard me. At 
last the door opened, and a young girl stood before 
me, evidently the daughter of the owner of the 
house. I asked for her father—but she, bursting 


into tears, told me that she 


thought he was on his 
death-bed, and that her mother was beside and 
would not leave him, so that I could not see her. 

** Tell her,”’ 
and if she will allow me shelter from the approach- 
ing rain, I will try to help your father.” 


She bade me enter, and pointing me to a 


said I, “that I am a physician, 


seat, 
hastened to call her mother. In a few moments 
a matronly lady entered, and extending to me her 
She conduct d me to 
There,”’ 
she, ‘‘ lies the‘father of my children; if y 


hand, bade me weleome. 
the room of her sick husband. 


“ec 


said 


su can 


help him, you will be well rewarded.”’ 

That voice, thought I, as she spoke, I have 
heard before; but in this world we see so many 
people, and change so often, that old faces give 
place to new ones, and we sometimes lancy an 
acquaintance whenthere is merely a resemblance. 

] approached the bed-side, and taking hold of the 


He, look- 


ing up, watched me attentively for a moment. 


wrist of the invalid, felt for the pulse. 


He seemed as if waking from a long sleep. I 
told him that I was about to try if I could not be 
of some service to him. 

‘*Sir,’’ said he, “‘ you cannot; it is too late; I 
feel that While I stood 


the pulse, he desired his daughter, who was be- 


] must die ’’ counting 


side him, to draw back the curtain of the window 
He looked 


steadily at me, till I let down the wrist, watching, 


that he might the better sce my face. 

as I thought, to read my cpinion before it was 

uttered. 
‘Your look 


I am satisfied.’’ 


said he, ‘‘that I am 
I made him no an- 


tells me,”’ 
past cure. 
swer, aud he closed his eyes for a few moments— 
then opening them again, while tears filled them, 
he took my hand in his: 
“‘T have read,’’ said he, 
than your opinion of my case—God has done this; 


‘*more in your face 





he has sent you here. The insect that the sparrow 
He it is 
who has sent the son of my old friend to minister 
at the death-bed of James Langdon, in order that 
he might make more manifest his mercies to me.”’ 
And he clasped his hands together, and was lost 
in thought; while the recollection of past days 
Mine, too, was busy, 


destroys, perishes by his permission. 


came up into his memory. 
and oh! how distinctly did it revive the almost 
forgotten reality of the scene when that old friend 
stood over him. 

“*God,”’ continued he, ‘‘ has, I hope, forgiven 
me. Mine was a terrible life, and no one knew 
why I changed it. As I have but a short 
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time to live, sit down beside me and I will tell 
you; and when I have gone to my final account, 
you may tell my story, for it may benefit some 
Oh! I may 
thank my dear mother for the lessons of my child- 
hood, and my Creator, who gave me a faithful, 
devoted wife and dutiful children.’’ 

‘* You know,”’ he said, ‘‘ my history down to the 
lowest depths of my degradation, too well fur me 
to repeat it.”’ 
of his native state and the ornament of her Senate 
but he fell as thousands before 


one as uniortunate as I once was. 


Langdon had once been the pride 
chamber; him 
have fallen. 

‘* One day your father came to see me as I was 
getting over that fearful shock, which was the 
result of my last transgression. He 
me and pronounced me safe. Afier he had gon 
my wife and this child near us, knelt down 


examined 


out, 
beside me to thank God that I was spared—I, the 
And oh! how the 


wrath boiled up in my heart against them—against 


drunkard, husband and father! 


the world—against God, as I heard their pur 
prayers ascend for the unworthy one. It is ever 


thus with vice; it would crush the virtue itsell 
cannot attain; and I would have cursed them, but 
some strange power was over me. When they 
had finished, they sat down, and that dear child 
began to sing in low, plaintive strains, a hymn 
that I had taught her as she yet lisped upon my 
knee. I listened to her. It was the same hymn 
taught to me by my mother as I sat upon her 
knee in my childhood. I thought of the time 
when I knelt befure her and she placed her hand 
And 
when she lay upon her bed of death, and I knelt 
beside her, then she placed her hand again upon 
early years, bidding m« 


upon my little head and bade God bless me ! 


my head, as my 
follow her teaching so that I might meet her in 


I imagined that she now stood before 


in 


heaven. 
me, pale as she then was; and wiih a voice so sor 
rowful that I yet can hear it, she reproached me 
with my errors. ‘That simple hymn touched the 
long sealed fountains of my heart, and they were 
opened. I resolved that if I were spared to rise 
again, that I would drink no more; but would, by 
my future life, atone for the past—I have done so 
in part. You afier my 
ready to meet the sentence of that Judge with 


see me how, siruggie, 
hope, whose decision against me would have been 
for reprobation, had I died when you first saw me.”’ 

Langdon died next day after my arrival, and 
though I did not witness his end, the calm smile 
that lingered upon that cold face afier the angel of 
death had set the seal upon his forehead, told how 
tranquil it had been. 

The simple strain of the music of his childhood 
brought back the strayed heart, even when there 
was rebellion welling up init. How ofien, when 
every other association for good or evil has passed 
away, does the little hymn taught us by a fond 
mother, in those tender years, come back upon the 
memory, bringing up the thousand thoughts, and 


hopes, and fears, that time had almost consigned 
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to the bosom of oblivion; and if this be so, how 
important that the impressions so produced end 
perpetuated, should be good! How much then 
depends upon the mother! Oh! she can open the 
heart to all the generous, tender emotions and ex- 
alted sympathies, that adorn our race; or, she can 
sear it until love might fruitlessly knock at its 
portals forever. She can cause it to shed joy, and 
peace, and happiness over the wide circle that it 
may control ; or, she can blight it until it becomes 
as barren as the sand-hills of Arabia; or, until it 
may sink crowds into the depths of sin, and 
sorrow, and infamy, so low that there is no escape 
but through the gates of death ! 

The destiny of the child is the work of the 
This is a truth to which too little atten- 
tion has been paid. It is a truth written upon all 
the monuments of the past—written deeply upon 
palaces, and pyramids, and temples, and altars, 
and shrines—in letters of blood upon every page 


mother. 


of the history of the rise and fall of empires; and 
that stares us in the face in our every day journey 
through life. Yet because it is repeated so often 
we do not regard it. 

Carcaco, /ll., January 15, 1849. 


[The foregoing sketch which, we need not add, 
is intensely interesting, was concluded by the fol- 
lowing letter tothe publishers. We give it entire, 
with our warm thanks to the writer for his favors. 


Eps. L. B.]) 


My Dear Sir—It happens to members of our 
profession, to witness, during the course of a pro- 
fessional career, many strange and heart-harrowing 
minister to many a mind 
diseased, and pour balm into many a wounded 
heart. Many a time must we treat patients, ap- 
parently the victim of a particular disease, when, 


scenes. We must 


if the world but knew what was the hidden cause, 
it might learn a lesson that would improve it. 
Men little think of the misery and suffering that 
are aroundthem and in their midst. But those who, 
by their position, become the confidents of the 
mass—physicians—are the recipients of secrets 
that, if they were known, might serve to warn a 
victim of a miserable fate, to which he or she was 
too heedlessly rushing. 

While current tales lead us to think that matri- 
mony and settlement in life are the main ends of 
existence ; and that morality is merely the better 
way to success and advancement, the scenes that 
we witness have, when described, a higher and 
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holier tendency; for they give us an insight into 
the character for life, its springs, its motives; 
they give us the experience of individuals up to 
that hour when the world is fast fading from their 
view; when they can look back upon the past, 
and give us a solemn warning, which may lead 
us to reflect how little is the life present com- 
pared with that which is to come; which will 
demonstrate to us that, not only is virtue the 
greatest good here, but that it is our only solace 
in the hour of preparation for that dark passage 
through the grave ; the only hope for immortality. 

If physicians were gifted with a little more 
imagination to clothe such scenes in readable garb, 
they might be presented for instruction. But 
reality, when we grapple with it, soon banishes 
imagination. I have here, however, endeavored 
to set an example that ought to be followed. I 
am aware that the effort is far from being perfect ; 
my forte is not in ‘‘ story telling;’’ but if you 
may think this worth publishing, I will endeavor 
that it be followed by others worthier; for I have 
very many themes. If you do not, then I shall 
leave them recorded until some abler pen may 
rescue them from oblivion. 

It must be a source of great gratification to 
yourself, as it undoubtedly is to your numerous 
readers, that the Lady’s Book meets with the uni- 
versal favor it so well deserves. It is indeed the 
Queen of the Magazines. 1 have taken it since 
1840, and it comes to me monthly as a dear old 
friend, without whose presence I should be lone- 
some indeed. I would not do without it if I were 
obliged to have my coat patched in order to save 
the price of it. When I first began to take it, the 
postage saved was an object—so we got it through 
periodical dealers. When I removed from the 
old Keystone to the Garden City, I obtained it in 
the same way from Darrenhower, who isa Phila- 
delphian, and who still furnishes me. It is here 
the universal favorite. My January number was 
on his counter for two or three days, during which 
time he sold out his entire stock, and had more 
than twenty offers for my number. 

Enclosed is one dollar, for which send me 
Fanny Linton’s Lady’s Ne wspaper, and with this 
and the Lady’s Book, I have some hope that the 
influence of the fair hands and gentle hearts em- 
ployed upon them, may enable me to smooth 
down the asperities of my male heritage until I 
might become quite presentable as a ladies’ man. 

Wishing your trio a happy new year and un- 
bounded success, I am sincerely yours, &c. 

Rusu Tovrniaver, M. D. 
































FRANCESCA DA 


RIMINI. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


ue following is a new version of the fifth 


ao 
g 
canto of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,’’ which contains the 
famous episode of Francesca da Rimini, in which 


she narrates the manner and the misfortunes of 


her love. She was the daughter of the Lord of 
Ravenna, and was married to Gianciotto, the 
eldest son of the tyrant of Rimini. Unhappily, 
her affections did not go with her duties. She 
did not love her husband, but bestowed her heart 
upon Paolo, a younger son of the house of Mala- 
testa; and still more unhappily, forgot her vows in 
her passion. Her husband surprised and slew the 
guilty pair, who were buried together in the same 
grave. ‘These parties are discovered by Dante, 
as he passes under the guidance of Virgil, whom 
he denominates ‘‘his master,’’ into the ‘‘ second 
circle,’’ which first opens the view of the infernal 
regions and the terrible suflerings of the inmates. 
Here Minos sits, at the threshold, and deter- 
mines, at a glance, the particular doom of the 
guilty spirits. ‘Those who oecupy this first circle 
are such as have fallen victims to their carnal 
appetites. Here they are tossed incessantly to 
and fro, in a region of ‘* brown horror,’’ by fierce 
and capricious winds, the likeness of their own 
passions, to which they can offer no resistance. 
Here, as examples of such as occupy this circle, 
they discern first the famous Queen of Babylon, 
Semiramis. In this ‘‘ band’’ or circle are Dido, 
Cleopatra, Helena, Achilles and others, a vast and 
well remembered multitude. ‘T'wo of these guilty 
victims, in particular, compel the attention of 
Dante, as they are borne forwards, seeming par- 
ticularly light upon the tempestuous winds. ‘These 
are Francesca and Paoli, her lover. He summons 
them, at the instance of Virgil, and the sympathy 
which he shows them prevails upon Francesca to 
relate their story, she speaking for both. Dante 
is so much affected by the narrative and by the 
agonies which Paoli all the while expresses, that 
he swoons away lifelessly. This is all that is 
necessary to a proper understanding of the episode. 
It contains several of the most frequently-quoted 
passages from Dante—passages singularly sug- 
gestive and comprehensive—and affords as just 
an idea of his manner as could be gathered from 
any portion of his divine poem. ‘lhe measure 
employed here is that of the original, the terza 
rima; and the number of the lines is nearly the 
same, Dante’s being 142 and this 140. 

From the first circle thus descending down, 

I passed into the next Of smaltier space, 
But deeper torment and superior groan. 


There horrible Minos sits, with mocking face, 


Watching the entrance for the criminal, 
Whom, judged, he quick dispatches without grace. 
Near him, the ill-born shade confesses all 
Soul-searcher, he discovers, as he eyes, 
To what dire mansion it is doomed to fall, 
And with his spiral snake-extremities 
Coiling around him, shows how far below, 
To what degree of doom the spirit hies. 
Ever before him stand a crowd, who go, 
Each, headlong down to judgment: they are heard, 
And hear, and then speed whirling into wo. 
“Oh! thou”—to me then Minos yielded word, 
As. seeing me, his office he forbore— 
“Look where thou go’st and whom thou hast preferr’u 
To be thy guide; and seek no open door, 
Won by its wideness.” ‘To him, then, my guide: 
“Why wouldst thou hinder that he should explore ? 
Such is his mission, will’d, where pow’r beside 
May do what still it wills. No farther ask.” 
And now mine ears began to open wide 
To dolorous complaints. My sorrowful task 
Now led me forward where the numerous wail 
Assailed me; and, as covered with Night’s mask, 
I passed into a region full of bale, 
Mute of all light, and raging like the sea, 
Torn by conflicting winds in bellowing gale 
The infernal tempest, from its coil ne’er free, 


Still tossed the distracted spirits in its swe 





Sore whirled and vexed, incapable to flee ; 
Dashed ’gainst their rocks of ruin, curses deep 
Blaspheme the power divine; and all is moan 
Bitter lament, and woes that wail not weep. 
Such was the doom, capricious thus; and borne 
By fitful blasts through the unlighted air, 
Were those who, by tempestuous passions torn, 
Yield reason up to lust: so starlings bear, 
Abroad in wintry storms, a trooping host, 
Hither and thither, powerless, as they veer 
Hope of less pain, or of repose, thus tost, 
No comfort brings; but as the cranes depart 
With mournful chaunt, and streaking the lone sky, 
So borne by the impetuous blasts, thus dart 
These shadowy hosts with mournful scream and cry 
“ Master,” I then, with great concern of heart, 
“ What are these people, shrieking piteously, 
He r pli ~d— 


“She that first comes was queen of many lands: 


Whom the keen wind thus lashes? 


With lust corrupt, she made the laws provide 
That vice should show as virtue. Her commands 
Shaped the decree to tavor the denied— 

Semiramis, who, held in golden bands, 

* 


Of Ninus, was his mother,* and his wile, 


And kept her rule where sways the Soldan now 


* The passage is a doubtful one: the original, “Che 
succedetie a Nino, ¢ fu sua sposa,” has been made by se- 
veral authorities to give way to another, which, in the 
above version, I have preferred to adopt, viz: Che sug- 
ger dette a Nino, & I have preferred this reading, as it 
suggests the crime for which the guilty spirit suffers, 
which the other reading does not. ‘To succeed to Ninus 
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Who comes with her is she* who, in love’s strife, 
To ashes of Siche@us broke her vow, 
And, with self 
The next is Cleopatra 


slaughtering hand, smote her own life. 
t Then I saw 

1 time of ill 

t Achilles came, who fought 
Trists and still 


10m 


Helen. who for s@long 
d 


last; 


Prevailed; and gre 
Paris 


Thousands beside, of 





With love the 


in, 
w the master” taught, 


Naming them as they rose, whom Love’s sad will 


Had smitten from our life. ‘Then, as full fraught, 
He told the story of old cavaliers 
And noble dames thus ruined, pity stole 





Upon and conquered me; and, in my tears, 
Bewildered, and with m 


I spake: The cloud, O 


Hath two that go together, a 


ancholy soul, 


Bard, t 


at now appears, 
d ¢ roll 
Most light before the wind— with them awhile 
I willingly would speak h?— 
Thus did he 

With adj: 


Obedient to the 


*When they draw nig 
answer m then shalt thou wile 


ration of love—for still they fly 


passion which did beguile— 
And they will come to thee” Soon as miue eye 
towards us on the blast, 


If 


Beheld them 


borne 
I cried with 


Oh! 


ified voice one withholds, 


wearied so 


ils. come hither to us and speak.” 


Then as two dov whom one desire enfolds, 


Fly with twin pinion their sweet nest to seek, 


So those two spirits whom one will embolds, 


From the same circle w 


ich doth Dido keep— 


Such was the power of my appealing cry— 


Came to us, borne through the malignant air. 
“Oh! being most gracious, whose benignant eye 
Thus seeks us through this sooty atmosphere— 


We who staine with deep a 


| i bloody dye— 


If we had { 





earnest prayer 





Were for thy peace, 
Thou hast had ruth. Of 
Or that which it would please thee best to know, 


seeing that on our wo 


hat which thou wouldst say, 


and to have b 


*n his wife was not a punishable offence, 
but to have given him suck first, was the ample jusufi- 
cation for the horrible fate which receives her. 

* Dido 


t Cleopatra's 


See the fourth A&neid. 

The « 

compelled me to omit the epithet 
Cc 


fussuriwsa 


arbitrary character of 
the rhythm has but 


the distinguishing trail of eopatra’s character is so 





well known that the omission will not be felt as a d 


ficiency. 





MY WIFE 


BY D 


I HAVE two precious jewels, 
The fairest gems of earth— 

I love them, yes, I love them 
For their own intrinsic worth. 

The one, when cares oppress me 
And sadness fills my heart, 

In meekness comes to bless me 


With her sou! endearing art. 


Her songs, like distant vespers, 
Inspire my heart with joy, 
Whilst, like a guardian angel, 
She soothes our little boy 

Unto his evening slumber 
In music soft and deep, 
And, as a spirit, watcheth 
His calm and peaceful sleep. 


—++, 


w 
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Speak freely—we will answer as we may, 


The blast as now being stil!.— Beside the Po, 
Where seeking kindred waters he must stray, 


My native city sits. Love, which in breast 


Of tenderness is ever quickly caught, 


With that fair form, no more by me possessed, 


Won Aim; and still with grief my soul is fraught 


By that sweet prize. Love, which in all confessed, 

Leaves none escape from passion, strongly tau rht 
i ) 3 

My heart to joy in him, with such delight 


As Ik yet. Lov 
Conducted both; but Cain’s deep realm of fright 


y 


aves me not even e to one death 


Waits him whose cruel vengeance quenched our 


brea 


Thus spake they 


I bowed me, till at last the Poet saith— 


“W 
me! 


u 


rat thinkst thou 


iat were th 
That led th 
To 


Flows for t 


sweet 


longings dear 


dreams, what the 





m to this fate and misery 
ned—* Fran look 


f. Yet farther would I see— 


them I ti the tear 


cesca, 








How Love, in season of youth’s sweetest care, 


First taught your heart its dubious want to know.” 


Then she to me replied—* The greatest grief 


Is to remember in our hours of wo 


How t 





est we have been. He can tell, thy chief; 


But if thou will’st that I the story show 
Of love’s first shoots in the beginning leaf, 
I will, as one who tells but weeps, relate. 
One day together as we sat alone, 


We read for pastime of knight Lancelot's fate— 
Noth 


To wake suspicion of our mutual state; 





Hlow Love compelled him 


Yet, as our eyes met, from our checks had flown 
The co The 


Which conquered both. 


or as we read. moment came 


Kissed on the cheek the sweet smile of his dame: 


Even then he kissed my mouth all tremblingly. 


The book was Galleotto. Such the name 


Of him who wrote. But in that volume we 
Read nothing more that day While thus one sprite 
Revealed, the other wept; and with such woe 


That, in my sorrow at so sad a sight, 
I faimting sunk, as if beneath the blow 
Of Dea 


As the dead body, hopelessly, falls low. 


1, and in my anguish fell outright, 


AND CHILD. 


BELISLE. 


The other 
Dwe! 


More like the gems which sparkle 


oh! what beauty 


s in his playful eyes, 
Alt evening in the skies 

And then his artless mimicry 
Of all our household ways! 

He sings whene’er his mother sings, 
And prays whene’er she prays. 


Such jewels God hath given 
To share my humble cot, 

As messengers from Heaven 
To bless my weary lot 

And when the twilight fadeth 
And darkness dims the west, 

We ask our gracious Father 
To guard us while we rest. 





When that I had heard each sprite, 


And I answered him—“ Ah, 


had we known 


’Twas where we found that he 
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THE BRACELET; OR, THE SNARE FOR THE SLANDERER. 


A TALE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE,—ALTERED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ROSE ASHLEY. 


Count Henry Des Essarts was a young man 
of the world; selfish, but clever ; frivolous, but 
of nice tastes and very fine manners. Without 
being really handsome, he was well to look on; 
pleasing in address and appearance, and of very 
comely person. ‘I'he gay world had nothing to 
object to in his condition. His fortune and name 
secured for him the entrée to all the saloons, and 
it was a matter of course that he should be pre- 
sent at all the fashionable assemblies. He was 
in demand everywhere; a sort of prince at all 
the fetes given by fine ladies, if not exactly the 
observed of all observers, yet of sufficient interest 
and importance to make it necessary that obser- 
vation should not look out for him in vain. 
Like all men whose constant thought is of them- 
selves chiefly, our Henry was not a person of 
much knowledge. He had never been a student. 
Ile had no love much more profound than that 
which one gathers unavoidably from the surface, 
and it was to his natural endowments, chiefly, 
rather than his acquisitions, that he was indebted 
for all his cleverness. This he had;—just that 
sort of cleverness which answers for modern fine 
ladies. He was an adept in a thousand pretty 
accomplishments, which commended him to their 
favor. He composed music, made verses, and 
drew portraits and pictures. ‘These were virtues 
which enabled him to make his way among the 
fair sex. Did the damsel sing, he lingered near 
the piano, and his voice formed an appropriate 
echo and accompaniment to hers, pitched be- 
comingly to set her performance off to the most 
advantage and secure her gratitude. Did she 
prattle of literature, and declare her admiration 
of poetic sentimentalities, who was more prompt 
and ready torecite his own verses? So modestly 
too, after the usual fashion of poets, disclaiming 
the praise which he nevertheless swallowed read- 
ily as a matterof right. His verses were avowed- 
ly written pour passer le temps—not for name or 
fame—but simply that he should make his con- 
tribution, in all the departments, to society. 
“Feeble efforts,’ he would say, in the manner 
of one too languid and too unambitious for any- 
thing more serious. And so with his painting. 
It was quite satisfactory to him that he should 
be supposed capable of rivaling Claude or Ra- 
phael, while sketching in an album a bunch of 
flowers which should harbor, for the intelligent 


eye of the favorite damsel, the sweet mystery of 


an oriental sentiment. So much for the person, 
tastes and capacities of Count Henry Des Essarts. 
21* 


Let us look in upon him as he lounges, half 
drowsing in an undress upon his divan. He has 
spent the night before in the saloons. He may 
be permitted to drowse till noon in his own apart- 
ment. A richly flowered robe de chambre enve- 
lops his person. His head is bolstered upon 
cushions of the most exquisite fabric. His eyes 
are half closed, exhibiting a dreamy condition of 
mind, to which the fumes of the cigar which 
protrudes from his lips, in some degree contri- 
bute. The door opens as if upon velvet hinges. 
His valét enters on tip-toe, bearing a rose-scented 
billet on an antique silver salver. ‘The Count 
opens his eyes and the billet atthe same moment. 
A smile glides over his lips. ‘“ Ainv!’’ said he 
having read—‘‘so Madame De Launay is no 
longer angry. She relents. She is wise. She 
entreats me to her soirée. Well, I will go. I 
will not be vindictive !”’ 

The valét is about to retire. He detains him 
by a single question. ‘‘I have not been called 
for this morning, Perrin?’’ ‘The answer was 
negative ; ‘‘ but here, sir, is a bouquet which was 
left this morning.’’ He displayed a noble collec- 
tion of the finest flowers of the hot-house, as he 
spoke, which diffused an oppressive sweetness 
through the chamber. The event was perhaps an 
ordinary one. 

‘Tt is well,’’ replied the Count, smiling with 
a most delightful satisfaction, though he bestowed 
but a single glance upon the gift. It was enough 
that he had received it; that the devotion was 
still paid, and the duty, by the worshiper, though 
the offering should be little valued. 

Count Henry Des Essarts rose languidly from 
his divan. He threw the stump of his cigar into 
the fire, and commenced making his toilet for 
the day. We shall not follow him through the 
weary hours which lay between noon and even- 
ing. It will suffice to say that he found the day a 
long one. He was certainly more than usually 
impatient for the soirée to which he was invited 
The reconciliation of Madame De Launay was 
evidently regarded as an agreeable event. We 
may say, of his anxiety, that it was due to a se- 
cret presentiment. Fate was whispering many 
very pleasant promises in his ear ; and he who 
was never anxious in such matters, in his life be- 
fore, was now impatient for theevening hour. It 
came, at length; and, prepared in his choicest 
costume, with his finest speeches and pleasantest 
fancies for the promises of fortune, our Count took 
his departure for the saloon of Madame De Launay. 
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It was an evening in the month of February. 
If the season was cold and dark without, it was 
bright enough within the noble mansion of the 
hospitable lady whose soirée we are about to at- 
tend. ‘The apartments of Madame De Launay 
glittered with a thousand brilliant lights. Gay 
equipages completely closed the thoroughfares be- 
fore her dwelling, from which struggled, blazing 
in silk and jewels, a host of noble dames and 
glorious damsels, attended, as we may reasonably 
conclude, by another host of well-dressed and 
accomplished cavaliers and dandies. 

The rooms were already crowded when the 
Count Henry Des Essarts made his appearance. 
The annunciation of his name caused an instant 
The young ladies betrayed an imme- 
diate solicitude in regard to their dresses, and 
each felt as if she would have given something 
handsome forasly glance at the mirror. Among 
the was disquiet also. They 
looked with anxiety to see what impression this 
formidable name had produced upon their part- 


sensation. 


gallants there 


ners. Each felt the approach of a dangerous 
rival. But, just at this momenj, our Count 


Henry did not seem disposed to give them much 
annoyance. After the usual courtesies proper to 
his entrance, he was seen to take the arm of a 
young man, whom he detached from the crowd, 
and with whom he retired to a remote part of the 
Here he stopped, and began a conversa- 


t of which seemed 


saloon. 
tion, the subj 
familiar to them before. 

‘*T? faith, my dear Count, 
‘you have arrived at the 


to have been 
” said the young 
man, his c ympanion, 
very moment.’’ 

** How 
other; ‘* 
I have never doubted it 

“No !—to support me with your reputation. I 


the 


demanded 


your success! But 


is that, Emmanuel?’’ 
s of 


to be a witne 


” 


am in a quandary and danger. 

‘* Truly; it is then a challenge ?”’ 

“2 There is, 
this crowd of beauties, one young girl, who by 
her charming timidity draws all regards upon 
herself.”’ 

** She is embarrassed then in society ?”’ 

** As much so as a parvenu.”’ 

** Is she really pretty ?"’ 

** As a head of Raphae!—sublime !"’ 

** Ah, well !— You have doubtless spoken with 
her? And what can I do after you?”’ 

This was said with a slight irony ‘‘ which did 
not escape the other. He felt it, but concealed 
himself.’’ 

‘*A truce to your pleasantry,’’ he answered ; 
‘*T have spoken with her, and danced with her, 
but without profit. ‘The fortress is well guarded. 
Besides, her mother still keeps beside her, and 
is one of those persons who does not understand 
compliments.”’ 

‘* And, so—you confess to being baffled ?”’ re- 
plied the Count, with a complacently offensive 
chuckle. 


challenge !— Yes! among 
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“*And I will lay any wager that you will be 
baffled also. ‘The fortress will be found impreg- 
nable to any besieger.”’ 

‘* You think so, eh? In other words, you find 
yourself no longer a conqueror. But your fail- 
ure only proves against yourself. You will per- 
mit me to doubt that this fortress is so very 
strong ?”’ 

“Try it then,’’ answered Emmanuel, some- 
what piqued by the cavalier assumptions of the 
other. 

** You wishit, then? 
formidable damsel.”’ 

*“Yes; to be sure. But what are to be the 
proofs of your successful coquetry, and what time 


’ 


Well, conduct me to this 


will you require for the siege ?’’ 

‘* A fortnight! and for the proofs—she doubt- 
less wears a bracelet ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes! 

‘*Ah! well! that bracelet shall be the proof of 
my conquest. You shall see it in my hands in 
sign of victory.” 

‘Tt is a wager,’? answered Emmanuel, smil- 
ingly, and the terms of the bet were instantly 
agreed on; ‘* but if, as I believe, you do not suc- 
ceed, shall I have leave to reveal the adventure ?”’ 

‘Full the confident 


Count. 


entire,’? answered 
the waltz is beginning 
dancers, and examine the 


and 

* But 
Let us return to the 
defences of this damsel.”’ 

They soon re appeared in the ball-room; an 
introduction followed, and the Count waltzed 
with the young maiden who was the subject of 
the wager between himself and his companion. 
This yeung girl, of whose stubbornness so much 
has been said, was the daughter of an officer who 
fell at Waterloo. Raised at St. Denis, she had 
received a good education; but without fortune, 


come; 


her position was far from being brilliant, and her 
mother, Madame Duvivier, hoped, by throwing 
her into society, to find a husband worthy of her, 
and who would bring her at the same time a pro- 
per fortune. Her child, she well knew, was very 
pretty, and very well informed and witty; and 
the mother said to herself—‘‘ A rich man will find 
his happiness in her; and it will thus 
for treasure only.”” With these 
part of the widow, in which the girl 


be treasure 


motives on the 
herself did 
not share, having thus decided once more to re- 
appear in gay society, it happened to Mademoi- 
selle Athenais Duvivier that she was presented 
this very evening for the first time in the fashion- 
able world. 

She was, in truth, a very pretty creature—a 
brunette, with a countenance at once lively and 
soliciting. She bore in her face a slight trace of 
melancholy, which added to the interest which 
she inspired; yet were there life and soul in all 
the movements of her figure. Henry Des Essarts 
was at some pains, while waltzing with her, to 
repeat the thousand handsome things which he 
was accustomed to say on such occasions, and in 


his very best manner; and when his partner re- 
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sumed her seat by the side of her mother—instead 
of leaving her, he devotedly placed himself at her 
side. He spoke of music, theatres, the modes, 
&c.; then addressing himself more particularly 
to Madame Duvivier, he mingled his tears with 
hers over the fate of the empire ; and it was while 
recounting freshly all the disasters of Waterloo, 
that the dance again began. A second time he 
led forth Athenais, and devoted himself to a care- 
ful study of her character. He very soon dis- 
covered that she was a creature all simplicity and 
quite unsophisticated; whose chief present ne- 
cessity was sympathy —that sort of dreamy friend- 
ship to which untrained young hearts love to 
surrender themselves; that sort of friendship, 
indeed, which, according to Count Henry, usually 
in due season becomes something more. He 
offered himself in the capacity of a friend. He 
was, he assured her, the very person for a genuine 
friendship. He was an adroit actor—whispered 
words of most precious sweetness to the poor 
child—his looks followed his words, and being 
regulated by her own. He ceased for the time 
to be a coxcomb, and became as earnest as a 
lover for the nonce as was Antony himself. When 
the evening had ended, he accompanied the two 
ladies, and after having obtained permission to 
renew his attentions, he departed with the con- 
viction that the bracelet would certainly be his. 
Athenais was sad and thoughtful after his depart- 
ure, while Madame Duvivier, in her secret hope, 
already began to form many pleasant conjectures 
for the future. 

The dwelling of Madame Duvivier was usually 
1 


a sufficiently dull one. It was little frequented 


by the world. Our poor Athenais, too, lived in 


a solitude of herown, which was equally profound. 


Her character, which was already yielded to the 
romantic, took each day some novel aspect, hav- 
(ine day she 


fo ly 3s, 





ing its birth in poetic sensibilities. 
was wild with joy; she next fretted i 
The period had arrived when an earnest passion 
was essential to the damsel. The soul which 
feels at all, naturally seeks a kindred soul; and 


the Count Henry Des Essvarts had made his ap- 
pearance at the proper moment. Two days had 
elapsed since the evening when they had first 
encountered at the ball, and during all this time, 
she had not once lost him from her thoughts. He 
had become her ideal; he was at once the perfec- 
tion of sincerity and truth—and was so sweet and 
| 


so compassionate! Madame Duvivier, on her 
part, also, had conceived the warmest impr: 

sions in his favor, based upon hopes of another 
nature. She, too, took care, by frequently refer- 
ring to the Count, that he should not be driver 


from her daughter’s memory. In those two days, 


how often did both of them ask the question of 


themselves, why he did not come?’ Why, in- 
deed? But Count Henry knew the world and the 
sex. It was not his policy to appear too eager or 
too anxious. But he came at last. He was re- 
ceived with something more than pleasure—with 


SNARE 
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favor. Poor mother! Poor daughter! The 
Count found means to speak in subdued tones to 


Athenais, 


mutually declared their grateful recollections of 


and by a strange coincidence, they 
the eveni at Madame De Launay’s. The 
Count was making progress. 

Among the persons who frequented the man- 
sion of Madame Duvivier, there was a young 


his visits. 





painter who was most zealous in 
Courteous and considerate in his attentions to the 
mother, graceful and unobtrusive in his bearing 
towards the damsel, this young man had sue- 
ceeded in conciliating the favor of the house- 
hold. He had almost become one of the family. 
He came one evening, as was customary, and, as 
luck would have it, he found himself in company 
with Count Henry Des Essarts. The presence 
of this man annoyed him. Our painter had often 
heard the Count spoken of, and he knew some- 
thing of his real character. His appearance in 
that house equally surprised and disquieted him. 
‘*The Eagle with the Dove !’’ said he to him- 
self; ‘it is time, indeed, that I should be here. 

The Count took but little heed of the obscure 


” 


stranger, and the young artist, himself unnoticed, 
was enabled to see many things which had escaped 
the notice of the mother; her suspicions being 
hushed by her desires. He soon perceived the 
singular influence which the Count had begun to 


$1 


exercise over the young and highly susceptible 
nature of the girl; he saw the danger by which 
she was menaced; and, when the Count had 
taken his departure, he found means to whisper 
to Mademoiselle Duvivier, in a voice of warning. 

‘** Athenais—it is necessary that I should speak 
to you in private.”’ 

‘* Why this, Jules ?’’ demanded the girl. 

‘Hush! not a word for your mother.’’ 

‘*T am with you.’’ 

He led her away from the presence of her mo- 
ther, who had every confidence in his integrity 






and intelliger When alone with the damsel, 
taking one of her hands into his own, he thus 
began 


‘* Athenais! I tremble for you! A great dan- 
ger threatens you.”’ 

‘* What danger, Jules? You alarm me!” 

“You have given ear to the man who has just 
left you! Is it not so?”’ 

“ Jules !"’ 

‘Nay, redden not, Athenais. It is a friend 
j a devoted friend, whom God 
has placed in your path to ery to you, ‘ courage 
and prudence,’ when you in danger. 
That man knows too well how to conjecture the 
He understands, but too 


who speaks to you; 


he sees 


feelings and emotions. 
well, the weaknesses of the heart of woman. He 
prides himself upon his knowledge. He boasts of 
the triumphs that flow from it. The heart of 
woman is his favorite plaything. He has barely 
seen you, yet he has seen yours. He has said to 
himself—‘ It is only necessary that I should call 
into existence, in the soul of that young creature, 
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a sentiment of first love, holy and profound—and 
it is obedient to my call. She will find it neces- 
sary to love me—she will confess this to me, and 
then—I will make merry with her secret! She 
will add another to my triumphs! I will cast 
away that soul in the moment when I win it, 
even as men cast away the flower from which 
they have inhaled all the pleasant odor.’ 

‘* Oh! that is impossible, Jules. He is not this 
man !”? 
‘** Athenais, it is even as I tell you! I know 
this person—this Henry Des Essarts. 
Well! he has spoken words of a precious sweet- 

And you, poor 
The words have 


Count 


' 


ness in yourears! Is itnot so? 


child, you have believed him! 
been to your young soul like those baneful medi- 
cines which bring a temporary calm only to rage 
and consume forever. Beware, Athenais. You 
are deceived. This Count is unworthy of you. 
Tell me, then, that you do not love him.’ 


‘Why should you think that I love him, 


’ 


Jules! I feel an interest in him, it is trae—but 
no attachment ; an interest only!’’ 
‘* That interest, if you beware not, will soon 


ripen into love. It is but afew days since you 


have seen this man; yet the thought of him dis- 


tracts you. You meditate wearily the moments 
of his absence e 

* Jules !’’—reproachfully. 

‘* Have I not divined your secret truly? Alas! 
it is because I, too, am full of love. I, too, count 
the days, the hours, the moments of my absence, 
and——’’ 

And his eyes, as he spoke, were fixed with 
devoted fervor upon the maiden. A_ pause fol- 
lowed, which he broke by a resumption of the 
former subject. 

** Distrust this man if you woul’ be safe. The 
honor and the heart of woman are his toy and play- 
thing only. He seeks you not with the feeling 
of one who will find his sufficient happiness in 
shade and obscurity with the beloved one; but 
h a passion that makes him de- 
sire to exhibit his conquests to the world. He 
would drag you at his chariot wheels. His aim 


i are in his power. He 


he seeks you w 


is to declare aloud that y 
} } 


will assuredly proclaim this conquest as soon as 
it is made.” 
‘* He dare not ! 


‘Vanity like his, dares everything which will 


*—indignantly. 


give it aliment.”” 

“ Jules,’’ murmured Athenais—‘ your words 
have made me wretched.”’ 

“Pray Heaven that they may be in season to 
leave you safe,’’ was the grave reply. 

Here Madame Duvivier made her appearance. 
The conversation became general. At leaving, 
Jules could only renew his warnings, in a hur- 
ried whisper, to the maiden; but this whisper 
was fall of emphasis. 

The fourteen days which formed the limited 


period in which the bet was to be determined, 
between Count Henry Des Essarts and his friend 
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Emmanuel, were nearly at an end, and the former, 
seated in an immense arm-chair, was presiding at 
a splendid feast that he had given to a group of 
his friends. Their heads were already warmed 
with wine, when Emmanuel reminded the Count 
of the wager made at the ball of Madame De 
said he, 


” 


‘*It is in two days, Count, 
That is the limit of 


Launay. 
‘* that your term expires. 
your trial.”’ 

‘* What’s the mystery ?’’ demande? the com- 
pany. 

‘* Tt involves the fortunes of a certain bracelet,”’ 
was the reply of Emmanuel, who, with the con- 
sent of the Count—who could net well deny— 
readily related the circumstance. 

‘* Ha! Ha! in good faith!*? exclaimed one of 
the guests—‘‘such a story is worthy of the Re- 
gency. Well, Count, you are ready with your 
proof, I suppose ?” 

‘*T am pledged to it, gentlemen,”’ was the con- 
fident reply. ‘‘I suppose that you all know that 
I never fail in such promises. 
from this, at this very hour, the clock upon the 


The second day 


stroke of three, you may look to receive the proof 


of my success.”’ 

** And I will own you for the modern Love- 
lace when I do so. But where,’’ added Emman- 
uel, ‘‘ are we to meet forthis revelation ?”’ 

‘* Here, to be sure,’’ 
Count. ‘* You are all welcome. 

‘* You hear him, gentlemen. 


to meet him at three day after to-morrow.’ 


was the reply of the 
” 

We are invited 
With 
an agreement to meet at the appointed season, 
the friends then separated. 

Left alone, our Count Henry gave himself upto 
He had need to do so. The time 


His progress had not been 


reflection. 
was short before him. 
satisfactory. He had noticed that, in his last in- 
terview with Athenais, at the house of Madame 
De Launay, his reception had been rather cold 
He began to doubt of his success. Could he 
doubt? 

‘* Ah, well!’’ said he—‘‘ what matter? I have 
little time! What then? It is only more im- 
portant that I employ actively what remains 
least, that my amour 


t 


iO 


me. I am resolved, at 
propre shall not suffer ; and whether it is by force 
or stratagem, the beauty shall be mine. It is the 
will that makes the man. I must repair to Ma- 
dame Duvivier’s. I have still forty eight hours !”’ 
Thus soliloquizing. he made his toilet with un- 
usual expedition, and took his departure. 
fates were not altogether friendly to 
It so happened 


gut the 
the fortunes of the Count Henry. 
that his friend Emmanuel was acquainted with 
the painter, Jules. Emmanuel was shrewd 


in 
tracing out clues and connections. A small 
amount of intimacy with the intimacies of Jules, 
led him to conjecture that with the family of Du- 
vivier. He accordingly contrived to let the 
painter know the history of the bet which had 
been made with the Count, touching the brace- 


let. The sequel of his revelations was that Jules 
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had an invitation to be present on the day when 
the grand result was to be revealed. Now, the 
whole story was, to our young artist, like flame to 
He needed but a spark of light for 
He called to memory, 


gunpowder. 
his perfect information. 
in rapid succession, all the events which connected 
the Count with Athenais; the evening of the bail, 
the visits to Athenais, wnich immediately follow- 
ed; and, computing the interval of time between 
the first meeting and the appointed day, he found 
it to comprise just the fourteen days assigned to 
the bet. 
fully believe the story of Emmanuel. 
was his exclamation. 


‘There was no reason why he should not 
‘* Presenti- 
ment rarely deceives !’ 

“* You have no objections to defeat the Count ?”’ 
said he to his informant. ‘‘It is, indeed, your 
policy todo so. Will you suffer me to use freely 
the information you have given me? 
Duvivier, and 


I will go 


instantly to Madame Athenais 


shall be saved !”’ 

‘* Tt is enough for me that I save my bet,’’ said 
Emmanuel. ‘ You are at liberty to go and doas 
you please.”’ 

We will not follow Jules, 
speak for themselves. 

Count Henry Des Essarts, meanwhile, was far 


but suffer events to 


from idle. His time was short. He too made 
his way to the dwelling of Madame Duvivier. 
By her, he was received with customary polite- 
ness. But the reception of Athenais was freez- 
ing. She had seen the painter. He had made 
himself understood. Athenais was confiding, but 
not a simpleton. 
the Count, and indeed, he had been too gross in 
his flatteries. He had overdone the matter, and 
in seeking to conciliate her weaknesses, had of- 
fended her tastes. She felt that his protestations 
were too rapid for duration, and too numerous for 
sincerity, and perhaps, she had begun to suspect 
the virtues of a warmth in Jules, which might 
amply compensate for all that she should lose by 
a show of indifference tothe Count. She could 


now philosophize somewhat coolly upon his 
much 


** The 


friendship and his sentiment, and was 
more sensible now in respect of her own. 

Count is too much for me,”’ 
with admirable coolness. ‘‘ His protestations are 
too eloquently spoken. I cannot believe that love 


When I feel deeply, the 


He who speaks 


is usually so eloquent. 
attempt to speak chokes me. 
such various compliments can scarcely feel.’’ In 
brief, Athenais convinced herself not only that 
she did not love the Count, but that that amiable 
gentieman had precious little love for her. And 
she was right, and hence in part her conduct. 
But Jules had enlightened her in more respects 
than this. 

The Count Henry Des Essarts was by no 


means disconcerted at the chilling reception 


which he found in the family of Duvivier. He 
seated himself near the piano, as usual; where 
it so happened that Athenais was making rather 
an unusual display of her jewelry. 


l'here, among 
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She had fathomed the depths of 


she said to herself 
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the rest, the first thing which struck his eyes was 
the bracelet, the possession of which, as a proof 
of his conquest, was, at this moment, the great 
object of his ambition. Just then, even while he 
gazed, Jules, the painter, made his appearance. 

‘*T have come in season,’’ was his subdued 
murmur, meant for no senses but his own. 

‘* Always that man!’’ was the sullen and re- 
sentful thought of the Count. 

The parties saluted each other with the rare 
courtesies which belong to good society, and 
which imply equal indifference and civility. Our 
painter sunk into silence, watching the visitor 
only while the conversation proceeded among the 
other parties as without an interruption. 

** Ma’ mselle,”’ 
ir his best manner, ‘‘ will you make me happy 


was the address of the Count, 


by singing one of those delicious ditties which 
the spell of your voice impresses forever on the 
memory ?"’ 

Athenais blushed, and looked at Jules. 
? Perl 

is probable that she 
in the next 


Why 
blush—why look at Jules ps for his ad- 
vice and approbation. It 
inferred both from his glance, for, 
moment she complied with the request of the gal- 
lant visitor, singing to ber own accompaniments. 
The Count was ecstatic in bis admiration. He 
hung above her as she performed, persuaded her 
however, 


to a second performance, his eyes, 
; 


being fixed all the while upon the ostentatious 
bracelet, which was now the chief subject of his 


desires. The eyes of Jules meanwhile, were 


It is the misfortune of a diseased and 
morbid vanity that it is most apt, of all the pas- 
me the absorbing influence, 


upon him. 


sions of youth, to bec 
and to govern despotically, to the utter exclusion 
of all other laws and principles. In the case of 
Count Henry Des Es 


ranny, and rather than be mocked by the laughter 


saris, such was now its ty- 


or sneer of his comrades, he was prepared for any 


crime, however fatal (if revealed) to character, 


rather than not gratify the now superior and ha- 
hject which 


bitual appetite Before him lay the « 





safety of tl 
in society which his vanity had made necessary 
tohim. leno longer deluded himself with the 


idea that he could persuade the bracelet from the 


was now necessary to the at position 


The more legitimate mode of obtaining 


owner. 
‘rupulous upon 


it was lost; and he became uns 

the sudden. While bestowing his praises upon 

the singer, and ostensibly looking up other pieces 
' 


of music from the pil 
cise of the musician, he contrived, with a dexteri- 


s before him, for the exer- 





declared for a large de- 


practice, to transfer the bracelet to a 


ty of hand which almost 
gree ol 

place between certain folds of the music, where 
for a while, it lay perdu. By a second and subse. 
quent movement, he passed the jewel into his 
sleeve, as he fondly hoped, unseen. But the keen 
and suspicious eyes of the painter had suffered 
none of his proceedings to escape unnoticed. He 
smiled covertly at what he saw, but said nothing 


The Count, meanwhile, happy in his wretched 








successes, prepared to take his departure. He 
had compassed the object of his visit; not, per- 
haps, as he had originally calculated to effect it, 
but sufficiently to his satisfaction in regard to the 
results of the wager. It is not, of course, to be 
supposed that his purpose was theft. The jewel 
was of no value to him ; and in all probability, the 
end obtained which he had in view, and his suc- 
cesses as a roué recognized by his companions, 
on the display of the bracelet, and he would have 
contrived to restore it, directly or otherwise, to 
the possession of the unsuspecting owner. This, 
perhaps, was all his scheme. When he was 
gone, the painter asked Mam’selle for the bracelet 
he had sent her. 

‘*It is here,’’ said she, rummaging among the 
music sheets. 

* You will scarcely find it.’’ 

‘* How ?”’ 

‘Tt is now in the sleeve or pocket of Mons. 
the Count Henry Des Essarts.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* You wondered what I wished with yours. 
Here it is. I shall have to keep it for a day long- 
er. Perhaps you remarked how nearly resem- 
bling yours was the one I sent you.’’ 

“*[ did. The difference is slight between them.”’ 

** My object is soon told.””> With these words, 
the painter related the history of the wager. 
‘** Now,”’ said he, ‘‘ when I came to reflect upon 
} 


it, I could see no way in which the Count could 


procure your bracelet unless by borrowing or 


appropriating it. I felt sure, from what took 





place between us ye sterd iy, that you would never 
give it to him.”’ 

** Never !”’ 

“But | equally resolved that you should not 
lend it. I therefore borrowed it myself. I knew 
enough of him to believe that he would not scru- 


ple to steal it if he could, and knowing that you 


were rather careless of your trinkets, | sent you 
one somewhat resembling it, which might bait 
him. He fell into the snare, and now carries my 
bracelet as yours, in his sleeve. He will display 
it to-morrow on his sleeve as a trophy of his 
conquest.’’ 

“Oh! Jules!’’ was the indignant language of 
the girl, while a flush of indignation crimsoned 
her cheek. 


**Tt will be even as I tell you.’’ 


“But you can confront him, Jules. You can 
convict him.’’ 

“* Fortunately, dear Athenais, I have the power, 
and you have conferred on me a right to do so.”’ 
**Madame,’’ to Madame Duvivier, “ has Athenais 
spoken—do you consent ?”’ 

’ said the girl 
blushing, as he folded her in his arms. 


*“ All is as you wish, Jules,’ 


‘For the present, then, let us dismiss the 
Count, while we talk of more grateful subjects.”’ 

There is not one of us, perhaps, dear reader, 
who cannot readily comprehend the nature of 
their farther conversation. 
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The guests were duly assembled at the saloon 
of the gallant Count Henry Des Essarts. That 
excellent gentleman was in the best of spirits. 
Some of the friends brought their friends along 
with them, well assured that the Count was never 
displeased at any increase of the numbers of those 
who witnessed his exploits and could report his 
successes. Among these uninvited guests, was 
our painter, Jules. He was brought by Emma- 
nuel, asa matter of course; but it was not thought 
necessary to obtrude him conspicuously upon the 
eyes of the Count, so, at first, he remained mo- 
destly in the back ground. 

‘** Well!’’ was the cry of the guests. ‘ Well, 
what is the report?) How stands the wager ?”’ 

“Ay!”’ said Emmanuel—‘it is upon the 
stroke of three, the hour which you appointed, 
Henry, though your time is not fairly out till 
midnight.” 

“IT need no farther time,’’ was the placid reply 
of the hero. ‘‘ Indeed, a single week would have 
sufficed for the purpose. There, Emmanuel, is 


| 


the bracelet. 


” 


Indeed !’’ was the ery of all; and the crowd 
pressed forward about the table to examine the 
jewel, while many eyes were addressed with ad- 
miration to the face of the gall ant who could thus 
pass from con juest to conquest, as it were, Wl h. 
out defeat or seeming impediment. 

‘But how are we to know that this is the brace- 
let of Mam'selle Duvivier ?” said Emmanuel. 

‘“*How! My word!”’ 

** You got this from Mam’selle D. ?’’ 

**T got it from Mam’selle D. !’’ 

*‘ But—she was to give it to you.’’ 

** Well! and who says she did not ?’’ 

“TI take that liberty,’’ quietly remarked a 
stranger, advancing. The Count elevated his 
eyebrows. ‘The stranger was in a blouse, and 
evidently a man of the people. 

‘You! Who are you ?”’ 

* Frenontin—jeweler in—— place. That brace- 
let could never have been given you by Mam’selle 
Duvivier, for the simple reason that it is mine.”’ 

‘The Count was evidently discomposed, but he 
recovered himself. 

Yours !”’ said he. 

“Yes! I am prepared to prove it. Touch 
but the rim of the lower left wing, if you please’’ 
—addressing one of the gentlemen who had the 
jewel in his hands—*‘ and read the inscription to 
the Count, but do not suffer it in his hands.”’ 

He did so! 


at t! uch, and a leaf unfolded on which the 


A spring in the bracelet vibrated 


here ©i the scene, to his consternation, read the 
following words: 

‘** Stolen by a Count, for the better completion 
of a lie!” 

The wretched criminal buried his face in his 
hands. He crouched—he seemed to be sinking 
into the floor. A general silence prevailed 
amidst the circle, until Jules came forward. He 
explained the history. He had procured ¢he brace- 
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let from the jeweller in question to serve an ob- 
ject. His own eyes had seen the appropriation. 
The fellow to the jewel was in his possession. 
He also displayed the genuine bracelet of the 
lady, he being the rightful owner, as her husband. 
Their bridal had taken place that morning. 

‘* The Count’s appetite for such a jewel,’’ said 
one of the guests sternly, ‘“‘ certainly arose from 
He 


certainly deserves and requires a bracelet, but it 


a secret conviction of what he most needed. 


should be one of iron ; we must see that he is pun- 
ished for the honor of nobility. He must find his 
way to the galleys.”’ 

*“What!’’ said Jules—‘‘ sentence a Count to 
the galleys—and such a Count? What will no- 
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bility say? What will fashionable society do? 
Don’t think of such a thing. You must neither 
bind nor scourge him. He will feel it more se- 
verely if you only cut him. Let him go, gentle- 
men, if you please. I warrant you, he will never 
hear the word bracelet again without thinking of 


the galleys. 


Alas! how many thousand lovely women have 
been slandered to destruction, merely that the 
vanity of auch worthless gentry should be pacified. 
How seldom has the wanton criminal met the 
overwhelming detection which followed on his 


crimes in this modern and true story of ours! 
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To be happy here is the object of man, 
And that to obtain it he tasks all his skill; 
But the means that he uses socripples his plan, 


That he fails in the object he'd wish to fulfil. 


Why sigh we for honors ?—what joys do they bring? 
There's toil in pursuing, there’s sorrow when ours, 
And the charms their bright prospects over them fling, 
We find, in possession, have lost all their powers. 


Why sigh we for station ?—the bane of our peace— 
W hen ours is the bauble, it will not endure; 


The toil it brings with it our care doth increase, 


And the world’s brightest prospects shine but to allure. 


Why sigh we for riches? 
And waft at a distance what we thought our own; 
Ever changing on earth, and like all earth’s things, 
Serving each in their turn, to none but a loan. 
When friends here deceive us the heart is made sad— 
In this we are pardon’d if much we should grieve— 


Instead of repining we ought to be glad 


That what we thought friendship had ceas’d to deceive. 


which take themselves wings, 


AUSE 
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And if the world slight us, we sigh at the change 
But we need not ask why such coldness appears— 
Perhaps some vile slander has serv'd to estrange, 
For which now repentance seeks pardon with tears 


The world is deceptive, and seeks its own ends ; 
To-day it smiles on us where frown’d it before, 

And the name that was scorn’d with praises now blends 
For what was thought error now riches gild o'er 


A man to be happy should fee! no unrest, 
In sighing o’er causes beyond his control ; 
No envy nor hatred should enter his breast, 
But love, hope, and charity dwell in his soul 


Then suffer no passion to prey on your life, 
Nor mourn discontented til] pleasure hath flown ; 
Would you be still happier, flee from ail strife, 
Making peace with all others, increasing your own 


Be meek like the Saviour, who suffer’d for you; 
Think less of the earth, place your treasure on high 
Strive most to please God in whatever you do, 
And you will but seldom have cause for a sigh 


0 >. 
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As o'er the scorching sands to Mecca wends 
The caravan, man’s helplessness we see ; 
When the red simoom hurriedly attends, 

To sweep with savage blast into eternity— 
Both rich and poor blend in one common mass ; 
They weep together—servant and his lord; 

No cloud refreshes as they onward pass, 


CARAVAN. 
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To reach the tomb by Ottoman adored ; 
Unutierable sadness covers every face, 
As the false mirage makes deceitful glare 
Now Turcoman’s wild cry, with rapid pace, 
Like voice of spectre, fills the midnight air 
Yet pilgrimage, enchanting to the soul, 
Like “Sadak’s waters,” did each pilgrim’s thoughts 


coutrol. 








THE 


FLOATING CHURCH 


OF THE REDEEMER, 


FOR SEAMEN AND BOATMEN IN THE PORT OF PHILADELPiIA. 


BY REV. 


B. C. 


PARKER. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue beautiful Floating Church of the Redeemer, 
of which we have given a faithful representation 
in our present number, is the result of the zealous 
labors of anumber of young men connected with 
the Episcopal churches in Philadelphia, assisted 
by the friendly and judicious co operation of se- 
veral of the churches. Their 
association 1s an incorp rated society under the 


rectors of those 


name of the Churchman’s Missionary Associa- 
tion for Seamen of the Port of Philadelphia. The 
edifice was consecrated to the exclusive service 
of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
by the Kt. Rev. Bishop Potter, as a portion of his 
Episcopal charge, on ‘Thursday, the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1649. 
use of the seamen and boatmen who frequent the 


lt is a free Episcopal Church for the 
port of Philadelphia. In point of architecture 
and finish, it is quite in advance of the two Epis- 
copal floating churches for seamen and boatmen, 
on the North and East Rivers, in New York, 
which are tasteful if design and embellishment, 
built on the same plan of resting on two boats 
placed ten feet apart, of about one hundred tons 
each, strongly connected together for a broad 
foundation, to prevent careening when the con- 
gregation may happen to be unequally seated on 
either side. We think we hazard nothing in 
saying it ts the 
finished floating church in the world 


most beautiful and perfectly 
Most other 
floating churches are built out of hulks of vessels, 
but here we have an edifice perfectly Gothic in 
architecture, and tasteful in design and finish, as 
any place of public worship on land, and yet 
floating on the waters. It can as easily be 
moved from the foot of Dock street, on the Dela- 
ware, where it now is moored at our city, to Cape 
May, as any vessel inour port. In proof of this, 
we need only remark, that it was brought down 
to its present location from Bordentown, where it 
was built, twenty-eight miles off, by the steamer 
Camden, in the short space of four hours. 

The interior decorations of this novel and inte- 
resting edifice are in fresco painting, by the dis- 
tinguished artists in this line, Messrs. H. and O. 
Filolet, of New York, father and son, and are so 
perfect that the cornices actually deceived prac- 
ticed eyes. We heard a gentleman, who was no 
novice in these matters, ask the builder, Mr. C. 
L. Dennington, also of New York, when it was 
first opened to the public, whether there was any 
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projection of his work under the eaves on the 
ceiling, which was as smooth a surface as any 
plain plastered wall, so much had the work of 
these distinguished artists deceived him. The 
whole building has been furnished, we under- 
stand, to the society, by this self-taught architect 
and builder, on contract, at a cost far below the 
amount often paid for inferior Gothic churches of 
the same size on land, exclusive of the cost of the 
reflects very 
credit on his good judgment and skill, and, it is 


building site. It certainly great 
said, gives entire satisfaction tothe building com- 
mittee and society, though erected and completed 
at very great disadvantage in mid winter, and in 
It is ninety feet 


long and thirty-four feet wide, and 


the short space of three months. 
with a broad 
aisle seven feet wide: is capable of seating five 
hundred persons. It is furnished with a fine- 
toned organ, by Mr. Henry Pilchen, organ build- 


er, of Newark, N. J., corresponding in external 


form with the architecture and decorations of the 


interior of the building, and with pipes prepared 
by acomposition to resist the influences of the 
clement on which it rests. I: has also a fine- 


toned bell 

The Churchman’s Missionary Association for 
Seamen and Boatmen, of Philade!phia, to whom 
ful edifice, and 


our city is indebted for this tas 


really important addition to our churches, was 
formed a little more than a year ago, and devote 


most 





their labors to the spiritual good of the 
usefuland deserving classes of persons, who, un- 
til within a few years, have been almost entirely 


er 


They have, very judiciously, se- 
lected as Rev. Richard S. 
Trapier, lately a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, and now an orduined minister of the Epis- 
copal communion. [rom the reputation of this 
gentleman, formerly as an officer, and now as an 
eloquent preacher, well acquainted with the ha- 


overlooked. 
theie chaplain, the 


bits of the persons who wil! compose his congre- 
gation, the most favorable results of his labors, 
under God's blessing, may be anticipated. 

The sailor is a strange being, marked by pecu- 
liarities that belong to no other set of men. It 
was wisely said, by some one, that mankind 
were made up of three classes, men, women, and 
sailors. The sailor seems to have few traits of 
character in common with the rest of mankind, 
and yet he has some of the best of them that be- 
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long to this race. He is open, generous, daring, 
noble-minded, benevolent, self-sacrificing, and 
disinterested. He stands in the community as 
belonging to a different condition of life, and yet 
has feelings that do honor to human nature. He 
is constantly in a series of perils and adventures. 
So true is this, that his life is shorter than the 
average life of other living men. With all his 
hardships and sufferings, his vices and expo- 
sure, it is not over thirty-five years. By Lloyd's 
lists, it is seén that eleven out of sixteen sailors 
perish in the course of ten years. ‘The greater 
portion of his existence is spent on the ocean. 
Other men have a retreat on the land trom most 
of the casualties which befall Aum. It is his 
destiny to be constantly struggling with gale and 
wave and fire, and he often struggles in vain. 
The list of marine disasters, we are most hap- 
py to observe, through the influence of temper- 
ance societies and other appliances, among which 
is the preaching of the gospel to his soul, has 
been diminished the last five years; but, at best, 
it forms a dark page in the history of our skipping. 
There are at least 150,000 seamen who annually 
sail from the ports of the United States, and 
290,000 from England. There have been each 
year, between 1836 and 1843, from 500 to 800 
lives lost from this country alone, and 2000 from 
England. Inthe county of Barnstable, in Massa- 
chusetts, in i842, there were 914 widows of sea- 
men living. In three years, ending with 1839, 
there were 1223 vessels lost, principally on our 
coast, and in those vessels 2877 lives. In the 
three years ending with 1844, but 892 vessels 
were lost, and inthem but 1349 lives—showing a 
diminution, in the last three years, of 331 ves- 
sels and 1528 lives, or more than 50 per cent. 
But even this is calamitous indeed. ‘* When I 
look around me on a Sunday,”’ said one of the 
preachers in a floating church in a neighboring 
city, ‘‘and see over two hundred men, who, [ 
know, before three or four weeks, will be all on 
the ocean, facing the dangers of their vocation, I 
cannot but feel my own responsibility in preach- 
ing and delivering to some of them and theirs in 
hearing, probably the last sermon they will ever 
hear on this side the grave."’ 
the winds comes on the sailor's ear like the voice 
of eternity, and the mountain waves rolling like 
tumbling hills all around him, heaving and sink- 
ing, and bursting asunder, one would think would 
warn him of his danger. But, alas, familiarity 
with such scenes blunts his sensibility and de- 
stroys any impression they may make, for the 
moment, on his mind. But, besides living a con- 
tinual life of peril and adventure, the sailor is a 
homeless being. He knows Jittle of the genial 
influences ofthe domestic hearth. In fact, he has 
no home, unless it be on the waves. He is a 
stranger everywhere but on shipboard, and there 
he lives in a strange brotherhood, unchosen and 
unloved. He is a stranger on shore, a stranger 
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in the circles of social intercourse, a stranger 
everywhere he goes. Who meets with him in 
the parlor, in the public assembly, on the ex- 
change, or in the church? You meet with him, 
indeed, often in the thronged mart of our shores, 
and among the shipping, but not where the sym- 
pathies of a feeling heart can find a responsive 


echo. You look for him in vain in the fireside 
group. He mingles with little that is calculated 


to imbue his soul with tenderness, and yet he is 
often as tender-hearted as a child. His everyday 
employment is a constant training in a Sparian 
school, where life is disregarded and humanity is 
overborne by the pressure of the discipline in 
which he is educated. When his sterner feelings 
are aroused, he can be as hard-hearted as the 
most relentless of monsters. He is a homeless 
being, excluded from society, and he has nothing 
to make a home of. The place of his landing, 
the wharf, is his starting place, and a few steps 
from that, usually in some low dwelling, where 
revelry and riot abound, he finds a resting place 
for his short sojourn on shore, while away from 
the deep. In his restless wanderings, his ship is 
not his home, for this is changed, and with it his 
companions, almost every time he reaches the 
land. His alliances are in the companionship of 
strangers, thrown by accident together, who are 
transient voyagers for a few months, and then 
perhaps never to meet again. He once had a 
home. It was in his boyhood, and images of this 
sometimes flit across his mind; for he had there 
a mother, perhaps a sister and brothers. The 
loved companions of those days, when his boyish 
heart would revel in their sports, and live on in 
gladness and contentment, in the sunny morning 
hours of his life, rise up before him at times, 
when in his solitary watch at midnight he paces 
the lonely deck. 

But he breaks from the revery, and the recol- 
lection, as he brushes away the starting tear 
which the retrospect calls forth, he could almost 
wish had died out of his mind. There is nothing 
in the cold companionship of the strangers with 
whom he voyages on for a season, to blend to- 
gether his affections with theirs, and no interest 
to excite to a steady and persevering aim of labor 
for others’ good. If society recognized him as one 
of its members, he would grow up a different sort 
of being. But living only on the wave, and float- 
ing as if on an iceberg in life, associating only 
with his shipmates, who are as much exiles as 
himself from all that can warm the heart and hu- 
manize the feelings, no wonder that he gives him- 
self up to a reckless course of life, and suffers the 
overflowings of his passions to sweep down in his 
mind every barrier that opposes their gratifica- 
tion. He herds only with his shipmates, who are 
as unrestrained and as desolate as himself. He 
lingers on shore only long enough to be stripped 
in his riot of all his hard earned wages, unthought 
of, uncared for, until the wants of commerce 
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search for him at his abode, and then the com- 
munity seem to acknowledge that there is such a 
being as a sailor. 

Such is the class of men to whom, when the 
spirit of foreign travel or other incentive carries 
away our fathers, our mothers, our sisters and 
brothers, and dear friends, over the wide waste 
of waters to other lands, are entrusted lives we 
hold dear as our own, and interests which involve 
the fortunes of the community. 

It is estimated that there are nearly three mil- 
lion seamen and boatmen in the world. The 
number of American and foreign vessels which 
cleared from the ports of the United States in 
the last year, was 14,370, of 3,378,998 tons. The 
total number of the crews to these vessels, by the 
custom house books, was 165,762. If we add to 
this number two boatmen, plying on the waters 
of our rivers in steamboats and other craft, for 
every three seamen who navigate the vessels 
which leave the ports of the United States, we 
have an aggregate of nearly 300,000 persons on 
our waters, for whom the spiritual benefits of the 
Gospel are to be provided; and yet at the pre- 
sent day little, comparatively, has been done. It 
is a cheering indication of the times in which we 
live, that the moral and religious necessities of 
seamen are beginning to enlist the sympathies of 
the community. It is only within a few years 
that this class of men have been regarded as per- 
sons who could be reformed from the vices, and 
raised from the degradation of their training. 
Whether we refer to the sailor's personal respon- 
sibility, or to the baneful influence of his example 
on the public, we cannot but feel the great ne- 
cessity of persevering efforts to possess him with 
that Gospel, by which life and immortality are 
brought to light. Suppose that all the exuber- 
ance of life and power in his existence that now 
flows over in streams of vice, polluting every- 
thing it flows upon, should be purified by a heart 
transformed by religion, how healthful would be 
the influence he would carry with him to foreign 
lands, and upon the broad deep. 

The debt which the community owe the sailor 
is very great. He goes to other climes in search 
of their products and wealth, for food and rai- 
ment, and the luxuries they produce, not to add 
They 
put more confidence in their class of men than in 
any other. Uncounted treasures are committed 
to their guardianship and care—yes, and besides 
these, more than gold will buy, or wealth in any 
way procure, the most precious of all earthly 
When a change of climate becomes 


to his own stock of blessings, but to theirs. 


treasures. 
advisable, sons and daughters, our nearest and 
dearest relatives and friends, are placed in their 
keeping, to be conveyed to some distant port. 
They hold the helm of the ship; they pace, in 
solitude and loneliness, the deck in the dark 
hours of midnight to keep watch, and go aloft 
and swing to and fro fearfully in mid air on the 
yard arm, amidst the tempest’s roar, the drench- 
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ing storm, and the hurricane’s blast, to preserve 
all in security while they rest in unbroken slum. 
ber. The lives of these precious ones are in their 
hands. A single lurch of the vessel, a single 
sea shipped on board through their carelessness, 
a single flaw striking the sails in unsuitable trim, 
and the short, melancholy tale of woe is told ina 
few brief words, and desolate is the heart that 
reads them. On the sailor’s vigilance and obe- 
dience to orders they rely, and they may repose 
in security, for reckless as he is 8f his own life, 
he is careful of theirs. No wonder that the pro- 
verbial neglect of the sailor, on the part of the 
community, should have called forth the pungent 


rebuke— 


God and the sailor we adore 

In times of danger—not before ; 

The danger o'er, both are alike requited— 
God is forgotten and the sailor slighted. 


In connection with the beautiful edifice—The 
Floating Church of the Redeemer, which has sug- 
gested these observations—the question may be 
asked, when we look at the degradation of cha- 
racter and the vices which are so prominent in 
this class of men, ‘“‘ have the ministrations of re- 
ligion to seamen, and other efforts for their moral 
improvement, already done themany good ?”’ ‘To 
a skeptic in this matter we would say, go ask 
your pilots, who, twenty years ago, could not 
take one ship in fifty to sea out of our ports on the 
same day, on which, as was then usual, a large 
part of the crews were carted on board dead 
drunk, and they were afraid to send a man aloft 
till he had had twelve hours to sleep off the effects 
of his last debauch. Ask your captains now, in 
tke city of New York, where nearly two-thirds 
of the shipping of our country centres, who know 
within an hour when they shall be able, with no- 
thing but sober men on board, exact to the hour 
of appointment, to take a last look at the Never- 
sink hills, and the two beautiful light-houses on 
their top, which, like sister spirits, bid them 
good-night as the darkness shuts down, and these 
little sparks on the horizon fade out of sight and 
leave them with only the blue veu!t over .heir 
heads and the blue wave under ther feet. Ask 
your insurance companies, who, at the present 
day, take your marine risks at only one-half the 
premium formerly demanded, and yet make 
large semi-annual dividends among their stock- 
holders. Ask the New York Marine Temper- 
ance Society’s managers, who have the names of 
twenty-three thousand seamen, who have signed 
the total-abstinence pledge, and who will tell 
you that two thousand ships now go to sea from 
ports in these United States bearing the temper- 
ance flag on the deep. ‘Then turn to the dark 
page of marine disasters, and observe that one life 
is lost now where three were lost then. And if 
you are still incredulous, or not quite satisfied, 
turn to your “‘ Sailor's Magazines,’’ your ‘ Sheet 


Anchors,”’ your “ Light Ships,’’ and “* Marine 
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Journals,’’ and other channels of information, 


where the regenerated life and happy death of 


many a sailor is recorded in letters so bright and 
words so thrilling as to convince the scoffing in- 
fidel of the truth of Evangelical religion, and 
meeting such a responsive echo in every truly 
Christian heart as to make the facts of their con- 
version to God too plain to be questioned. It is 
incredulity, marvelous and fool-hardy, indeed, to 
believe that the preaching of the Gospel, which is 
the power of God unto salvation to other men, 
and can reach other hearts and reform other lives, 
can do no goud to sailors. It ia cheering to ob- 
serve how much more the sailor is now remem- 
bered and spoken of than formerly. No 
hardly ever thought of him except as the wants 
Now his moral 


one 


of trade brought him to mind. 
and religious improvement has awakened a deep 
interest, and chapels are being erected expressly 
for his use, where he may worship God for a few 
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hours on the Sabbath, (for in other churches his 
peculiar garb attracts a notice painful to him,) 
even in his baize shirt and working clothes, if his 
services cannot be spared long enough from his 
duties, in the care of his ship, for a more careful 
attention to his toilet. When we enter the house 
of God, we now often hear his name read in a 
note by the minister, asking the prayers of God's 
people for his preservation on the deep. Even 
the best periodicals of the day advocate his cause, 
and commend his spiritual interests to the atten- 
tionof the community. These, surely, are cheer- 
ing indications to the heart of every one who feels 
an interest in the sailor. The actual condition of 
this worthy and generous, and intrepid class of 
men, is becoming better understood, and the com- 
munity begin to feel that in the life of the sailor 
there is nothing degrading, and that many of the 
tendencies to vice, so often associated with his 


vocation, are attributable to extraneous causes. 
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TO A FRIEND ON HER TWENTY-FIRST 


BY ADALIZA Ct 


Dear lady, thou dost ask a lay 
From this untutored harp of mine; 
And in the dying light of day, 
This happy natal day of thine, 
T'll sit me down and take my lute, 
That I have loved so long and well, 
And wake for thee its chords so mute, 
Ere twilight bids the earth farewell. 
Yes, 


With fancy’s tireless pinions free, 


with a heart all full to-night, 


Impatient for aérial flight, 
I'll sing a song of love for thee. 


My thoughts fly back to other years, 
When thou wast but a little child, 
A thing of sudden smiles and tears, 
Fair as a wood-flower and as wild. 
I see thy raven locks of hair, 
Thine eyes of the same midnight hue, 
Thy forehead like the lily fair, 
Thy lips like rose-buds bathed in dew. 
It seemed that sorrow could not fling 
One shadow o’er a heart like thine, 
So like the early flowers of spring, 
Born but for love and summer shine. 


Thy girlhood came—oh, what a dream, 

A fairy dream life seemed to thee, 
As gazing down life’s silvery stream, 

No rocks, no quicksands couldst thou see. 
Earth seemed an Eden, and thine eye 

Saw not the thorns amid the flowers ; 
No cloud obscured the clear, blue sky, 

No sorrow clogged the livht- winged hours. 
Thy voice rung out like song of bird, 

And ere its last glad note had died, 
A thousand echoes sweet were heard 

As danced thy shallop o'er the tide. 
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Sweet friend, thy girlhood’s days are flown, 
With noiseless footsteps they depart, 

And one-and-twenty years have thrown 
Some shadows o’er thy trusting heart. 


Life is not au the sunny vision 


That fancy in thy childhood drew 
Of fadeless flowers, of scenes Elysian, 
Of friends the faithful and the true. 
The fairest rose has sharpest thorn, 
And thou hast learned the saddening story 
That sorrow is of pleasure born, 
That clouds will dim the sun’s bright glory 


Maiden, thy sunniest days are o'er, 
But not the happtest far, I ween; 

Far off, on life’s dim, sounding shore, 
Bright forms of life and love are seen. 

And, oh! thy dark eyes brightly glisten, 
Thy heart for very joy stands still, 

As thou dost pause and fondly listen 
To sounds that all thy pulses thrill. 

I would not mar one bright emotion 
Of such a trusting heart as thine, 

For well I know that heart's devotion 
Is laid upon a worthy shrine. 


Lady, my song for thee is ended: 
Low wailing winds are sweeping by, 

The shades of evening have descended 
And shut the sunlight from my eye; 

Yet one bright star that greets me nightly, 
Sheds its soft lustre on my brow; 

A crescent moon is beaming brightly, 
Bathing the earth in beauty now. 

Hear my last wish, oh, happy maiden:— 
Light glide thy bark adown life’s sea, 

With earth’s and Heaven's rich treasures laden; 


May every danger flee from thee. 
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BY DAVID M. STONE, AUTHOR OF “RECOVERED MANUSCRIPTS,” “THE ELIXIR OF LIFE,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
DISAPTPOINTMENT AND ENNUI. 


“ How many a cup has fancy filled 
That never met the lips!” —Mrs. S. J. Hale. 


“ Best state, contentless, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being.” 
Shakspeare. 


‘* Tnere is no such thing as disinterested love 
in woman !"’ said Frank Pendleton, as he threw 
himself upon the sofa in his elegantly furnished 
apartment, and covering his face with his hands, 
groaned aloud. 

It was near two o'clock of an April morning, 
and Frank had just returned from a fashionable 
party, one of the few given every year in our 
good city at the close of Lent. ‘The coachman, 
who had driven him to and from many a gay 
revel, as he sat him down a few moments before 
at the deor of his elegant boarding-house, was 
surprised at the sternness with which he declined 
his offer to ring the bell, and as he saw him open 
the door with his night-key, and close it after 
him with a full sweep of his arm, he shook his 
head and muttered to himself—‘‘ Something be 
gone wrong with Massa Pendleton, dat certain.’’ 
It was true, something Aad gone wrong with 
him, and by casting our eyes a little backward 
upon his history, we shall see what it was. 

Frank Pendleton was young, accomplished, 
rich, and a bachelor. He was left an orphan, 
and sole heir to a large estate, when in his six- 
teenth year; but he fell into good hands, and was 
not, therefore, altogether spoiled. His guardian, 
although not a relative, was a wise and judicious 
man, and finding Frank not unwilling to continue 
his studies, he encouraged him in his purpose to 
acquire a collegiate education. Thus he was 
duly entered at Princeton, soon after his father’s 
death, from which University he had graduated 
about a year previous to the time our story com- 
mences, with all the honors—and, what was still 
better, an unblemished reputation. As he did 
not choose to study a profession, and had now 
attained his majority, he was soon launched into 
the whirlpool of society. His fine, manly form, 
his intellectual face, with its broad, white fore- 
head and dark hazel eye, his elegant manners— 
and, more than all, (pardon me, dear ladies,) his 
large property, made his presence not only every- 
where welcome, but particularly sought for by 
all intriguing mammas and sighing belles. 
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A pile of cards and notes of invitation were 
every day laid on his table; not a party-list 
was made out among his acquaintances without 
his name, and in the crowded assembly all were 
pleased with, and many eager for, the slightest 
notice or attention from him. But all this ho- 
mage, strange as it may seem, did not turn his 
brain. He mingled, it is true, with the gay 
throng of revelers—he joined in the dance, or 
listened, without any tokens of disgust, to the 
flatteries that assailed his ear from every quarter, 
but his heart was not with them. In secret, he 
sighed for a quiet home, where with one dear 
companion (how often through his mind’s eye 
had he pictured her to himself!) he might enjoy 
the realities of life, undisturbed by the noise and 
glitter of the artificial. 

I know there are those who think that there is 
nothing real in life but pain, and disappointment, 
and death; and that to avoid a consciousness of 
these, it is wisest to keep up a perpetual round of 
gay seemings, and thus forget all that we can of 
life’s troubles, until we come to its closing scene. 
But Frank Pendleton knew better; he had wit- 
nessed in the home of his childhood—ere the dear 
names of father and mother had come to be no- 
thing but sweet memories—many a scene of do- 
mestic bliss He knew that there was meaning 
in the words of love and breathings of affection 
which had fallen on his infant ear, and that the 
ties which bind husband to wife, parent to child, 
friend to friend, around the household 
hearth, were not fetters galling to the spirit, but 
cords of love, drawing out all the sweet charities 
that grace can nurture in the heart of our fallen 


quiet 


humanity. 

But how should he take the first step towards 
securing such a Where, among the 
daughters of earth, could he find a being to match 
‘*the image in his heart ?’’ He looked carefully 
over the list of his unmarried lady friends; but 
the closer his scrutiny, the smaller grew the 
number from which he felt willing to select, un- 
til it was narrowed down to one; and she, he 


home ? 


fondly hoped, would prove to be the one for whom 
He could find no flaw 
in her person ormanners. He had not stipulated 
with himself for absolute beauty, but even if he 
had, here was no lack, for her features were | 
Her disposition, too, seemed 


he had long been sighing. 


nearly faultless. 
amiable, and her heart was full of the kindliest 
impulses of our nature. But there was one tria 
more. He had always dreaded lest some schem- 


ing girl should seek to marry him for his fortune, 














THE 


He, there- 
intimate 


and he determined to prove her here. 


fore, commissioned one of his most 
friends to hint to the lady, confidentially, that he 
was about to lose his estate through some defect 
in the title, to see whether it would make 
difference in her 
This had been done on the very day of the party, 


and he had pictured to himself her disinterested 


any 


apparent estimation of him. 


affection rising superior to every consideration of 


mere dollars and cents, and holding him dear for 
himself alone. It is true, he had never told her 
his love, but his marked preference for her was 
well understood among his friends, and he had 
hoped that she would meet him on that evening 
with a look of peculiar tenderness, which should 
say, “‘ Though fortune leave thee, yet will not 


a 


prise to see a sneer on her beautiful lips as she 


Alas, for his self-love! What was his sur- 


met him in the gay saloon, and to encounter a 
cold glance of scorn from her hitherto loving eye! 
He was too proud to show his disappointment 
before so many watchful eyes, and therefore he 
laughed with the lightest and flirted with the 
gayest, until a late hour, being one of the last to 
leave the brilliant scene. ‘Then, with an aching 
heart, he sought his chamber: once by himself, 
a full sense of her seeming heartlessness came 
over him, and he uttered the exclamation with 
which this chapter opened. 

** There is no such thing as disinterested love 
in woman. At least,’’ he added, ‘‘ there is nothing 


If | 


the country and kept sheep, perhaps | might find 


but heartlessness in this cold city. were in 


some pure-hearted milkmaid who would love 
me !”" 

Whether the fair maiden, whom he had begun 
to love, was really too selfish to marry a man 
with a reduced fortune, or whether (which, tomy 
mind, is more likely), she saw through the pur- 
pose of the story, and scorned him for his suspi- 
cions, we may never know; but he was mistaken 
in supposing that the city 1s more heartless than 
the country. There be hearts as warm and true 
under the rich brocade as under the coarse home- 
spun; but perchance they be not so open, and it 
requires more skill to stir their deep sympathies. 
Because the gay company to which he had been 
accustomed, assumed an air of kindness and 
courtesy when their hearts were not touched, he 
took it for granted that they had no hearts. 

He knew not how many of those whom he 
eondemned yearned, like himself, to be free trom 
the slavery of chilling forms, and to pour out the 
treasures of their affection into some loving heart. 


We are all of one parentage; and though the 


voice of love that would be uttered in words of 


burning eloquence in a tropical clime, may stam- 
mer as we approach the poles, still, wherever or 
however it may be uttered, it may still find an 
answering echo in some kindred heart—for we 

are all formed to love. 
But Frank Pendleton had been disappointed, 
and, like ali others suffering from the same cause, 
99F 
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he chose to blame all mankind rather than him- 


self. Hedidnot once ask of his conscience if the 
trick he had put upon the lady was not selfish and 
heartless, and himself rightly punished in the re- 
sult. He rose, at last, from the sofa, and walked 
to and fro in the room, at first with hasty strides, 
and then with a slower and more irresolute step. 
He felt lost in the perfect blank to which his life 
had suddenly been reduced. There seemed be- 
fore him no object for which to strive, and he al- 
most cursed the ample fortune which he fancied 
had shut him out, not only from disinterested 
love, but from the great struggle of life wherein 
he might occupy his mind and bury the remem- 
brance of his sorrows. What were these thoughts 
but the stirrings of his immortal nature, breaking 
through the weight of mammon and the fetters 
of self-complacency, to teach him the lesson 


world must learn sooner 


which all votaries of the 
or later, that life’s pathway is a weary pilgrim- 
age instead of a garden of delights. 

At last a way seemed opened before him. 

** What,”’ “if L go 
leaving behind me the knowledge of my posses- 
the 
mine own bosom ?—surely I can then win some 


said he, among strangers, 


sions, except so far as I carry secret in 


fond heart to love me for myself alone. Eureka! 
I have found it!--I will go to some quiet New 
England village; for they say that the simplest 
of the Yankee girls are full of rare intelligence, 
and as modest as they are gifted.”’ 

Full of 
opened a large trunk 


this determination, he drew out and 
, into which he packed a 
portion of his wardrobe, and a few choice books, 
and, having made all ready for his departure, he 
threw himself upon the bed and fell into a sound 


sleep. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE COUNTRY. 
‘Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 


Than that of painted pomp? Are notthese woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 


Shaks} eare, 


“You scarce could think the people poor 
Who owned this wealth of shade.” 
Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 


Ir was nearly eight o'clock the next morning 
when the servant knocked at his door, to inquire 
if he were ready for breakfast. He sprang from 
his bed, and drawing aside the curtains looked 


forth from the window. —'The previous day had 
been cloudy and unusuelly cold for the season ; 
but the chill and the gloom were now gone, the 
glad sun shone forth in his beauty, and even in 
the city every living thing seemed to have ac- 
quired renewed elasticity. He half repented of 
his sudden resvlution as he looked out upon the 


bright scene ; but then there came, like a shadow 
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across his mind, the memory of his bitter disap- 
pointment, and he determined to adhere to his 
purpose. Hastily dressing himself, he wrote a 
note to his man of business, dispatched his break- 
fast, and at nine o'clock, without having taken 
leave of a single friend, was on his journey. He 
spent the following night in New York, and at 
six the next morning was on board the New 
Haven as she cut her path through the blue wa- 
ters of the Sound, towards the city after which 
she was named. He had formed no purpose as 
to what part of New England he would visit; 
and the place he finally selected came to be 


chosen, as it were, by chance. The boat reached 


New Haven about eleven, and on the wharf 


nearest the landing was a large stage coach, 
waiting for passengers. He knew not which 
way it was going; but feeling certain that in 
these days of railroads a place must be compara- 
tively secluded to which the readiest access was 
by a stage-coach, he determined to take passage 
in it, go where it would. His baggage was ac- 
cordingly transferred to its capacious boot, and 
he took a seat inside. ‘lhe coach, after picking 
up two passengers in the city, and stopping at 
the post-office for the mail, started off on its 
journey. 

Ah, thou dear New England! how I love the 
rugged roads that pass over thy rocky hills—to 


strangers so wearisome. How forcibly do they 


remind me, that in spite of the ups and downs of 


our mortal life, he that presses onward warily 
and cheerily, shall come to the right goal at last. 

It was near six o’clock as our traveler, after a 
ride of only eighteen miles, which, including all 
the stops and hinderances, had consumed over five 
hours, entered the defile leading to the village of 
Oo This village has a singular situation, be- 
ing pent in on all sides by high hills, and burst- 





ing upon the traveler, who approaches it from 
the south, with a suddenness almost startling. A 
merry, dancing rivulet issues from a defile in the 
mountains, and after being stopped here and 
there in its course, and made to do servile work 
for man, still, with a spirit and melody unsub- 
dued, dashes on to join with other streams in 
The road to the 
village meets this rivulet, and winds along its 


their course to the great sea. 


banks, now on this side and now on that, as if a 
bridge had been easier to construct than an em- 
bankment, until it enters the very narrow defile 
from whence the stream issues. Here it is thick- 
ly embowered with trees, and the stream, hidden 
from the eye by their drooping branches, is only 
betrayed by its ever babbling music. As you 
follow this defile for a fotrth of a mile in its wind- 
ing course, it suddenly widens, curving outwards 
to the width of half a mile, and meeting the road 
again nearly two miles to the northward, thus 
forming a sweet basin, in which lies the village, 
with a population of some eighteen hundred or 
two thousand souls. 

It was, as I said, about six o'clock as our tra- 
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veler entered this village. The sun was just 
sinking behind the high western hills, and cover- 
ing the summits of the eastern range with a 
mantle of gold, while the village itself lay in a 
shadow as deep as the one which had fallen on 
his own spirit. Thus, while the evening and 
morning seemed to meet, all that was bright at 
mid-day lay in shade, as age in its closing hours 
overlooks the shadow of a long life, to fasten once 
more upon the precious dreams and golden pro- 
mises of youth. 

He was struck with the appearance of this, one 
of the most picturesque of our New England vil- 
lages. Its neat white churches were the em- 
blems of purity of worship, and their tall spires 
seemed to be pointing to a better world; while 
the cottages and comfortable mansions, neatly 
fenced, and surrounded with fruit and shade trees, 
and arbors covered with the creeping jasmine, 
all wore an appearance of comfort and content. 
The inn, also, was clean and inviting--in short, 
the place seemed just suited to his purpose, so he 
dismounted his baggage and soon made friends 
with his host. He was too weary to attempt a 
survey of the place that night, so after supper he 
sought his room,and being tempted by the clean, 
snowy sheets, was soon locked in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

He awoke in the morning refreshed both in 
body and mind; the change of air and place had 
worked like magic on his spirits, and he felt 
buoyant and happy. After breakfast, he sallied 
forth on an exploring expedition, and climbing 
the high hills which overlooked the place, he 
fairly shouted as he turned to gaze down into the 
valley, so beautiful was the scene. After dinner 
he walked to the upper end of the defile; and, 
on his return striking the rivulet, he followed its 
course down through the village. As he neared 
the cluster of houses which compose what is 
called the “centre,’’ he saw a beautiful white 
cottage standing on the bank of the stream, a lit- 
tle distance from the main road, half hid among 
the sheltering trees, which had just donned their 
mantle of green. The graceful woodbine which 
had twined around the casement, had not yet 
fairly assumed its spring attire, and through the 
openings in its branches, Frank noticed that the 
window was raised, as the day was quite warm 
for the season. There was something so attract- 
ive about the whole scene, that, scarcely know- 
ing why he did so, he approached still nearer, 
until he distinguished the sound of voices. He 
would have scorned to be called a listener, and 
yet his feet seemed rooted to the spot as he over- 
heard the following conversation : 

“Ellen, my dear, do lay aside that work; I 
am sure it is hurting your eyes; see, the twilight 
has already set in. I cannot bear to see you toil- 
ing so steadily, for I know that you cannot en- 
dure it. Come, lay it down, and sing me once 
more some of your old songs—it is a long time 
since I have heard you sing to your harp.”’ 











THE 


Pewee eee Tee Te on 


‘“‘T cannot bear to sing the old songs, mother,”’ 
a low, tremulous voice replied ; ‘‘ they remind me 
too strongly of other days.’’ 

‘Then sing me a new one, dear—sing any you 
choose; I am sure it will do us both good.’’ 

There was a slight rustling of dresses, the 
harp was drawn from its resting-place, a little 
delay in tuning the instrument, and then a voice, 
whose richness and melody he had never heard 
exceeded, but whose tone of sadness was more 
touching even than the words, sang the following 
song, every word of which was as distinctly ut- 
tered as if she had been only reading it :— 


* O mother, ask me not to sing— 
Gay songs are for the happy -hearted ; 
My harp to me no joy can bring, 
For joy and I long since have perted. 
I do not weary of my lot, 
Or ask from toil amoment’s leisure ; 
I only beg thee, ask me not 
To sing when I’ve no heart for pleasure. 


‘No burdened heart will e’er believe 
That swans sing sweetest when they’re dying: 
I never yet could sing and grieve— 
My music hath no tone for sighing. 
If | were happy, I would sing— 
But ask me not when heavy-hearted ; 
My harp to me no joy can bring, 
For joy and I Jong since have parted !” 


He listened entranced until the 
finished, and then ventured still nearer to catch, 


song was 


if possible, a view of the fair musician, (for fair 
he felt she must be,) but the mother rose and 
closed the window, without perceiving that any 
one was listening; and after waiting a while 
without hearing any renewal of the music, he 
returned to the inn with emotions which he had 
never before experienced. 


CHAPTER III. 
NIGHT AND THE DAWN. 


“ Hard was their life, and lonely was their hearth; 
There, kindness brought no holiday of mirth ; 

. * * 7 * * 
Their hands their friends—their labor all their wealth 

* * * * * * 
And thou hast found a shelter, helpless one! 
Not yet too late breaks on thy morn the sun.” 

The New Timon 


Tue morning after this occurrence he sought 
of his landlord some information concerning the 
fair musician. All night long had the sweet 
tones lingered in his ear; even in his sleep he 
seemed still to hear them as echoes from fairy- 
land. 
Sunday morning—a leisure one with him—he 


His host was garrulous, and as it was 


gave him the information for which he sought, 
burdened with many a tedious digression. Not 
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to be alike tedious, I will give the history in 
fewer words. 

Ellen was the only child of Dr. John Mansfield, 
and was now living with her widowed mother. 
Her father, a physician of good repute, had been 
in very good practice up to the very day of his 
death; but, being, like too many of our profes- 
sional men, improvident of the future welfare of 
his family, had laid up little of his yearly income, 
so that when suddenly called to die, he had no- 
thing to leave them but the cottage and garden 
where they lived, and even against these there 
were several outstanding debts. 

But Mrs. Mansfield and her daughter did not 
sit down in sorrow to bewail the past. Mourn 
for the dead, they certainly did; but with the en- 
ergy peculiar to the children of a hardy soil, they 


sought to make the best of their straitened cir- 


cumstances. It is true, they had a shelter for 
their heads, but what is a home without food ? 
For this they felt they must depend on their own 
earnings, and their only hesitation was how to 
make their labor the most available. Ellen was 
endowed by nature with rare talents, and had 
received an excellent education; —she would 
readily have undertaken a school, but one of the 
higher order was already established in the vil- 
lage, and there was no room for another. 

She might have gone abroad to teach, but she 
could not leave her mother alone, and her mo- 
ther could not bear to leave the home so much 
endeared to her. She looked around for employ- 
ment, for she cared not what it was so that it was 
honorable. Her mother was feeble and could do 
but little; but Ellen was young and strong, and 
full of hope. 
offered in the village was that of binding and 


trimming shoes. I say alas, not because that 


Alas, the only employment that 


employment is degrading, but because, at the 
rate usually paid, it takes so many weary stitches 
to earneven a pittance. But Ellen went to work 
resolutely, and her employer, out of sympathy 
for her youth and loveliness, gave her the lightest 
portion of the work. Her first effort was to pay 
off the few debts which were owing at the time 
of her father’s death, that their little property 
But this accumulation 
They lived in the 
plainest manner, and yet having everything to 


might be unincumbered. 


of gains was a slow process. 


buy, and all dependent on the little earnings of 
those delicate fingers, poor Ellen had a sore time 
of it. Still she worked cheerfully, and would 
have succeeded in her plans had not an unex- 
pected cause—something beyond the weariness 
of her daily toil—suddenly darkened her bright- 
ening prospects, put out the light of hope which, 
till now, had nerved her to her task, and hushed 
the music of her voice, which had once filled the 
cottage with melody. . 

That cause I will briefly explain. A certain 
miserly fellow, named Hiram Grey, was the rich 
man of the village. He was past middle age, 


and a bachelor; and he had long looked on Ellen 
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Mansfield with a covetous eye. He had made no 
advances while the good doctor lived; but since 
his decease he had fairly persecuted the poor girl 
with his attentions. Besides being personally 
disagreeable to her, his character was the detesta- 
tion of the whole village, and it was no wonder 
that the fair girl did not favor his suit, or that 
when he urged it beyond measure after her de- 
cided refusal, she gave him, with some spirit, 
to understand her appreciation of his character. 
Nor, considering the natural bent of the human 
heart, is it any wonder that he meditated revenge. 
He saw that his wealth, upon which he so much 
prided himself, was not of sufficient value in her 
eyes to redeem his cliaracter, and he determined 
that she should learn to place a higher estimate 
upon it. 

The esate of her father was not yet settled, 
and Mr. (rey had put in his claim for over two 
hundred collars: it was understood, however, 
that there was an offset to this claim for nearly 
or quite the same amount, which would be al- 
lowed when the affair came to be adjudicated. 
But Mr. Grey had laid his plans deeply; he held 
in his hands the only proof of the payment of 
this offset, and when the account was produced 
for settlement, stung by the rejection of his suit, 
he refused to allow it. The widow and orphan 
had no funds to spare for a lawsuit, even if their 
case had not been hopeless, and they now felt 
that they were enjoying their little property by 
This 


had occurred just previous to the arrival of Frank 


the sufferance of their bitterest enemy. 


Pendleton at the village; and though with per- 
severing industry the fair girl worked on as be- 
fore, her toil, uncheered by hope, had become a 
burden to her—her head had begun to droop, and 
her eye. when her mother was absent, was often 
filled with tears. 

It cannot be supposed that Frank heard her 
history without feeling a still stronger interest 
in her; and on a hint from the landlord that he 
would see her at church, he hastened to dress 
himself, choosing his plainest attire, and when 
the bell gave the signal for gathering, he too 
joined the little band of worshipers. 

But his heart was not in the service; his eye 
wandered over the assemblage in search of the 
one whose history had interested him so deeply ; 
but his search was vain until the minister had 
given out that beautiful hymn— 


“] would not live alway”— 


when a plaintive voice almost beside him, heard 
mingling its pure melody with the voices from 
the choir, pointed her out to him. che was 
dressed in black and thickly veiled, so that he 
could not see her face ; but when the good min- 
ister had commenced his sermon, and the eyes 
of most present were drawn to the pulpit, she 


quietly removed the veil, and all unconscious of 


his gaze, sa! in full view before him. Never had 
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he seen a lovelier face; her dark glossy hair was 
plainly parted over a brow of purest snow, and 
her beautifully arched eyebrows had the same 
silken covering; her cheek was nearly as pure as 
her brow, but her lips had the color of the sunny 
side of the ripest peach. Her eyes, however, 
were the crowning beauty of her fair countenance. 
They were quite dark, almost black, and had in 
their depths a world of intelligence. ‘They were 
fastened on the minister, but the long, dark eye- 
lashes hung drooping over them, as if they were 
fearful of exposing such a flood of light and 
beauty. 

Frank Pendleton gazed on her sweet face as if 
it were the only object in view, until, during a 
pause in the discourse, she casually turned her 
eyes towards him, when, as she encountered his 
earnest look, there came a tinge of rose to her 
pale cheek. It needed but this to have perfected 
the vision, and Frank felt that she was something 
more than beautiful; that there was a soul look- 
ing out of those dark eyes which he could love, 
nay, which he loved already. The sermon was 
soon concluded, and the envious veil again co- 
vered her fair face, but Frank carried her image 
in his heart. He went home like one in a dream. 

Once more in the solitude of his own room, his 
resolution was soon taken, and he even trembled 
lest he might not be able to win one whom he felt 
sure, were she his own, would be all for which 
his heart had so long yearned. He e «ily gained 
admittance to her dwelling, through the kindness 
of his host, to whom he had represented himself 
as an humble student, and as he carried there the 
voice of kindness, begotten by the love overflow- 
ing at his heart, he was always readily welcomed, 
and conversation lighted up 
many a weary hour. As he saw her day afier day 
toiling at her task, never laying down her work 
for a moment's leisure, and allowing no conversa- 


and his presence 


tion to interrupt it, and all this in daily expecta- 
tion of the crushing hand of the oppressor, who, 
she knew full well, would sweep away all within 
reach of his vengeance, his wonder at her self- 
sacrificing spirit gave place to new thoughts of 
life and its duties. 
if he had no responsibilities connected with his 


He began to inquire seriously 


being; if there were nothing in the course of life 
he ought to pursue to link him tothe great human 
family, who have been sentenced by authority of 
the Almighty to eat their bread in the sweat of 
their face; if it were not his duty, as the least he 
could do, to be bound in sympathy with the sons 
and daughters of want, who feel the bitter mean- 
ing of the primeval curse. He thought of what 
his past life had been—a mere struggle to attain 


With 


thought came penitence, and with penitence a re- 


ease and happiness for bimself alone. 
solution to live for the future as one of a large 
family, owing not only allegiance to a common 
father, but kindred affection and relative duties to 
all of his brethren. 

This noble girl, he felt, would be just the help- 
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meet he needed in the course he had marked out 
for himself; but he was not certain of winning her. 
He was sure she regarded him with favor—he 
were blind not to see that her face lighted up at 
his approach, and that care sat less heavily on her 
heart as she listened to his cheerful voice; but 
he had also witnessed her self-denying spirit, and 
he was not sure that she would follow the impulse 
of her heart. He longed to ask her for a word of 
hope, and yet, as he sat by her side and looked 
into her sad, pale face, he felt almost a delicacy 
in intruding upon her sorrow with the advocacy of 
his suit. Still this seemed the only way that he 
could lift the burden poverty had laid upon her, 
and he determined to risk the appeal. 

But her night was not yet at the darkest; while 
he was meditating the most delicate way of ex- 
pressing to her the state of his feelings, the blow 
came which she had so long dreaded. Mr. Grey 
pushed his claim, and the property was advertised 
to be sold on a certain day. Onthe morning that 
the sale was to take place, Mr. Grey called on 
Ellen Mansfield, as he said, for the Jast time. He 
bade her remember how he had sued in vain for 
her fair hand, and he asked her which she would 
now prefer, his home or the parish workhouse ? 
It is not so great a grief to be poor if one bea 
strong man, and have no tender ones clinging to 
him for support, for the path of the lowly has 
fewer thorns than the highway of the rich and 
mighty ; but to be poor and helpless, to be obliged 
to bear the taunts and insults of the oppressor, 
and see no way of escape or redress, oh! this is 
one of earth’s bitterest Ellen would 
sooner have let her proud heart burst than she 
would have humbled herself before him, so she 
clasped her hands firmly upon her bosom to stop 
its heavings, and trusted not her voice to speak 
lest she might betray her emotion. 

But Mr. Grey was not yet satisfied; he was 
baulked of part of his vengeance unless he could 
see her humbled; so he continued— 

‘* Ay, hold on to your heart while you may, 
proud one; there will soon be other work for 
your delicate hands, unless you die of shame 


sorrows. 


’ 


first.’ 

‘*Mr. Grey,’’ replied the fair girl, in a clear, 
distinct voice, while her bright tearless eyes were 
fastened on his guilty face, ‘it is no crime to die!”’ 

He shrunk from the burning glance of her pierc- 
ing eye as the beast of prey does from the bright 
sunlight, and with that word crime ringing in his 
ears, and filling his mind with terrible images 
from his past life, he left her presence feeling that 
he alone had been humbled. 

But when he was gone she sunk upon her 
knees in despair—turn which way she would, she 
could see no ray of light or comfort ; all was dark 
as the shadow of death. The despoiler would 
soon be there to rob them of the few little luxu- 
ries they had about them, and to sell their house 
over their heads. 

‘Lhe sale was to commence at ten o'clock; 
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quite a number of persons were collected about 
the house previous to that hour, and when at last 
the hour arrived, they followed the sheriff into 
the house. The latter gave notice that the sale 
was to raise the sum of two hundred and twenty 
dollars with costs, and that all the articles sold 
must be paid for onthe spot. Frank Pendleton 
had gone to the sale with a determination to buy 
in the property, and thus secure to the family its 
undisturbed possession. As he glanced around 
the room, he saw, on a toilet cushion, a finger- 
ring, which at first he thought of some value, but 
finally recognized as a cheap paste affair, which 
a jewelry peddler, who had happened to come in 
one day at the dinner hour, had insisted on leav- 
ing in payment for hisdinner. A sudden thought 
struck him; he would bid as much for that ring 
as would be necessary to pay the debt, and thus 
save the mortification of a general sale. He ac- 
cordingly requested the sheriff to offer that first. 
He consented, and holding it up, asked for a bid. 
Frank offered ‘‘ two hundred and thirty dollars.’’ 
At this bid every one present opened their eyes 
with astonishment, except Mr. Grey ; he had had 
his opened some time before when Frank was 
examining it, and had no doubt, from this circum- 
stance, that the ring wasarealdiamond. He had 
never seen one in his life, but had often read of 
the immense value attached to some of them, and 
being very covetous, his eyes sparkled at the idea 
of buying it cheap, and making on it, perhaps, a 
thousand dollars—at any rate, he would be safe 
in bidding on it, for the young man, he felt sure, 
would not be likely to offer at first anything like 
its value. So he bid two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Frank saw through his motive, and deter- 
mined to let him stay in the trap where he was 
caught, so he made no farther bid; and as none 
of the bystanders interfered, it was knocked down 
to the miser, who paid over the money-—more 
than enough to cover the debt and costs-—and the 
sale, of course, was stopped. How Mr. Grey 
felt when he ascertained that the ring was dear at 
a quarter of a dollar, need not be told; but no one 
commiserated him, for all felt that he had over- 
reached himself in attempting to rob the widow 
and the orphan. 

Frank found a hearty welcome awaiting him 
that evening at the cottage. During his visit, for 
the first time since his arrival, he saw the work 
laid aside, and those slender fingers had a respite. 
And yet not a respite either, for somehow, during 
the mother's absence, Frank contrived to impri- 
son them, and would not let them go until their 
fair owner had consented to be his. 

‘* And now, dear Ellen,’’ said the happy man, 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ do you think 
you would be willing to work for me as wearily 
as you have toiled hitherto?’’ 

‘* You forget,’’ she answered, while a bright 
smile, a sure prestige of happier days, lit up her 
beautiful face, “that labor is not a weariness 
when we work for those we love.”’ 
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“Bravely answered, my noble girl; but you 
may give yourself a long holiday from such toil, 
for 1 am rich beyond thy wildest dreams; and 
yet thou art worth more to me than all the rest of 
my possessions, for through thee I first learned 
how to live.”’ 

Gentle reader, if you lived with the writer in 
this large city, you might almost daily see a 
young man with athoughtful but happy face, walk- 
ing with a busy step along the crowded street. 
He is hurrying forth on some errand of mercy, 
and could you follow him but a single day in his 
blessed ministry, you could hardly believe he 
was the same man to whom I introduced you in 
the first chapter. 

And that fair young woman, who sometimes 
leans on his arm lovingly as a young bride should, 
is often seen alone, or witha single female friend, 
by the hearth of the poor, or the bedside of the 
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sick, or in the chamber of suffering. None of the 
objects of her charity can tell why her voice falls 
on their ear more tenderly than the tones of an- 
other, or why she is so gifted to enter into all their 
feelings of sorrow or disappointment. But we 
who have seen her toiling at the little cottage, in 
that far off village between the hills, have the se- 
cret of her ready sympathy—she was herself one 
of earth’s stricken ones, and has been taught in 
the same school. 

That cottage has not passed away to strangers, 
and I can fancy that, even at this early season, the 
grass is green in the little yard, and the buds on 
the surrounding trees are swelling with the pro- 
mise of a grateful shade ; and when the faint airs 
of summer breathe languor o’er the wearied frame 
in this hot city, I am sure that its little parlor will 
again echo with blithesome music. 





TO 
BY M. 


I HAVE a dear, good sister, 
The kindest one on earth; 

rhe spirit of our happiness, 
The ange! of our hearth ; 

Who has so many gentle ways— 
Old maidish, too, withal— 

About the tying of her hat, 
Or pinning of her shaw!; 

Whose eyes despise neglected holes, 
Her fingers itch to darn, 

For she has stores of cotton spools, 
And needles, too, and yarn; 

But then her looks their keenness loose, 
In viewing those who err; 

Excuses, like her thread and spools, 
Are plenty, too, with her 

And oh! I dearly love to look 
Into her pleasant eyes, 

Where shineth many a kindly thought, 
Like stars in evening skies 

Those dear, good eyes, long, long ago, 
When I was very young, 

Were brighter, and upon her cheek 
The hue of roses sprung 

I've often looked upon her face, 
A smile was always there, 

And wondered, when I grew as old, 
If I should be as fair 

She is the fairy of our hearth, 
Her needle is her wand; 

The luckless ones who rend the gear, 
Her power can understand. 

The most unheard catastrophe 
She sets to rights again— 

Our house a wilderness would be 
Without dear Sarah Jane 

In some old rough and tumble place, 
Fate put my heart away, 


SARAH 


JANE. 


KERR. 


Beneath full many a rubbish pile, 
And bid it quiet lay. 

Sut should my sister search the heap, 
And cast the dross away, 

In its deep darkness should she find 
The faintest, palest ray— 

Or should she on the surface see, 
A spot more clear and fair, 

There let her gaze, the ray will show 
Her image graven there. 

And with itis a simple wish, 
Born in the days gone by, 

When with my head upon her knee, 
In twilight, I would lie, 

And in the dim uncertain light, 
My childish eyes would trace 

A halo in the fading beams 
The sun threw o’er her face. 

I've closed my eyes and clasped her hand, 
And thought, as there I lay, 

How sweet ‘twould be, on evening's wings, 
To pass to Heaven away ! 

But I was young, and life’s long path 
My feet had little trod, 

Nor met the sinful windings, where 
Our souls lose sight of God; 

But still that wish is with me yet, 
Though now a faded flower— 

The perfume of its innocence 
Died with that summer hour. 

It is not winter with me now; 
My sister’s with me, too; 

And though the snow of sorrow falls, 
Her smile is gleaming through 

Who could be gloomy with that light 
Giving new life again! 

Such is the magic influence 
Of our sweet Sarah Jane. 

















MODEL COTTAGES. 


AN ANTIQUE MODEL. 


Fig. 1. 


Tuts design, of which fg. 
1 is the ground-plan and fig. 
2 the elevation, is in an an- 
tique and much admired 
style. 

Accommedations.—The 
plan, which exhibits the 
ground floor of the cottage 
and out- buildings and the 
garden, shows a porch, a; sit- 
ting-room, 6; kitchen, c; pas- 
sage, d; pantry, e; and back 
entrance, f; and from the back 
entrance by the path, g, there 


is a communication with the 





dairy. There is a privy, h, 
with a cess-pool behind, open 
at top; i is a wood and coal- 
house; k, a churning-room; J, 
a passage and steps descending 
to the dairy; m, the dairy, the 
floor of which is three feet be- 


low the surface of the ground. 





The poultry-houses, x, n, 


with a dove-house over them, 





adjoin the dairy. 

The cow-house is erected 
with unbarked timber and co- 
vered with thatch; o are the 
cow- stalls; p, the calf-pen, 
which is made large enough 
to serve as an occasional stall 


for a horse ; q, q, the pig-styes 





and yards; andr, the yard to 


the cow-house, poultry, &c. Gicnlniapieae es 
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A COTTAGE 





A Cottage dwelling one story high, containing 
siz rooms, a wash-house and other conveniences. 


Accommodations and Construction.—The 
ground-plan (fig. 4) contains an entrance porch, 
a; breakfast-room, ); dining-parlor, c; two good 
bed-rooms, d and e, with two closets in d; a ser- 
vants’ bed-room, f; kitchen, g; wash-house, A, 
and privy, k&. ‘There is a cellar under c, which is 
descended to by the stairs, /. A well may be 
dug and a pump fixed either in the wash-house 
The wall, », may be con- 
The southeast side of it 
may be placed a 


or in the yard, m. 
tinued at convenience. 
encloses a yard, in which 
chicken. coop, pig-sty, coal house, dirt-bin, wood- 
house and other conveniences; and the northwest 
side may form one wall of the garden, against 
which, of course, fruit trees may be trained. It 
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is proposed to have a cistern for rain water over 
the wash-house, to be formed of wood and lined 
with zinc, as being much cheaper thanlead. To 
this the water is to be conveyed by large wooden 
gutters, lined with zinc, to the thatched roof. 
The waste water from this cistern, from the 
pump and from the wash-house, is led through 
the drain of the privy to the liquid manure tank. 
The walls are proposed to be of chalk stone, with 
brick corners and brick facings, and brackets to 
the doors and windows, which are intended to 
have stone sills. The roof is to be thatched with 
reeds, and the chimney tops are to be formed of 
Roman cement. The whole is to be embraced 
by a platform on three sides. 

General estimate.—Cubic contents, 13,308, at 
ten cents per foot, $1330 80—at five cents, 
$665 40. 
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CALIFORNIA GOLD-SEEKER 


BY 


“T hear a voice thou canst 
That bids me not delay 


I see a hand thou canst n 


That beckons me away! 


art, awhile farewell! 
sea, 


the billows’ swell 


Afar from love and thee 


The 


vessel waits—the gathered crew, 


With hope and vigor bold, 


Ir 

hat teem and bu 
Unclasp thy arms; 
Aud | 


eave these f 


npauent long for regions new 


rn with gold. 


} 


I must depart, 


] . 
riendly skies; 


J must forsake thy loving heart, 


l'o tempt a dangerous prize. 


Wi 
I} 
Ah, 
lo think that I an 


ut though from ¢ 


who but thee w 


Yet weep not, swee 
+} hy! 


Beneath the 


aazil 


sase and pleasure here 


vasten wildly on— 


ill shed a tear 
igone? 
t. for I will toil 


ig sun, 


Nor faint upon the sickly soil 


Before my task is 
J 


e Californian n 


delve fo 


Deep will 
rh 


Though poor will se 


done. 
r gleaming ore 
ine, 


-em the precious store 


rill I have made it thine. 


Til! home- returned 


across the waste, 


The desert and the deep, 


All 





ection’s joys on 


e more I taste 


And Love’s firm promise keep. 
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TO HIS MISTRESS. 


PARK BENJAMIN. 


not hear 
; 
yt see 


Then shalt thou know that true as steel, 
Wherever called to roam 

No other influence could I feel 
Than that which draws from home. 


Free 


On pinions never slow, 


as a bird that cleaves the air 


An onward, upward course I dare, 
Nor pause to look below. 
And, oh! 


Shall pierce my faithful ! 


believe, if adverse fate 
yreasl, 


It ne’er will own another mate 


Nor find another nest. 


Then dash away the tears that shade 
Those fond, expressive eyes; 

Thy cheeks’ red roses shall not fade 
Ere I obtain the prize. 

Give courage to my heart, and be 
My light and leading star, 

That with confiding trust to thee 


I still may turn from far. 


The vessel waits, the wind is fair, 
The streamers float on hich, 

There is no winter in the air, 
No cloud upon the sky. 

For gold I banish doubt and fear, 
And thoughts of home dispel ; 

I must depart, the hour is near— 
Farewell awhile, farewell! 
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RUTH; OR, THE REWARD OF THE DAUGHTER- 
IN-LAW. 


BY REV. JOHN P. DURBIN, D. D. 


As the autumn approached, the husbandmen of Judah 


All things were ready, and 


The month of November 


prepared to sow their seed 

they waited for the first rain 
was fast passing away, as each morning the eyes of the 
inhabitants of Bethlehem Judah were turned to the west, 
hoping to desery the gathering cloud impending over the 
Mediterranean. Not a speck was seen in the skies, and 
the glorious sun continued daily to ascend to his me- 
At length 


the vernal equinox arrived that should have brought the 


ridian and scorch the dusty hills of Judea. 


latter rain. but iteame not. The wells were dry, and the 
cisterns had no water. The flocks fainted in the fields, 
and the herdsmen returned to their masters and satdown 
before them in sorrow 

Flimelech. the chief of the Bethlehemites, looked upon 
Naomi, the wife of his youth, and beheld her womanly 
form yielding to the famine. He scareely dared to cast 
a steady glance upon his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, 
who, a year ago, were two vigorous sprouts shooting up 
in his house, and promising to overshadow and refresh 
the old age of their parents, and maintain the supremacy 
of their family among their people. Elimelech ascended 
southward to the heights that overlooked the Dead Sea 


and commanded a view of the land of Moab. He be- 





held its fields whitening to the harvest, and its crystal 


streams sparkling in the sun. And although it was a 


land of the Gentiles, where all the people bowed down 
1o Chemosh., yet he resolved to go thither, that he micht 


He quickly 


a grave in this land of idolatry, and Naomi was 


obtain bread and water. and his family live 
found 
left a widow with hér two sous blooming into manhood. 
Obeying ihe dictates of nature, which triumph over con 
ventional rules, the young men looked upon the ruddy 
daughters of Moab and loved them. They chose from 


among them Ruth and Orpah for wives. Ina few years 


the widowhood of Naomi was rendered unutterably 


bitter by the loss of her two sons and the bereavement 


ilers In-law, who were doubly afflicted by 


ot her daug! 
being left childless. In this dark hour Naomi turned her 


vem-Judah, trom 





thoughts towards her people in Beth 
whence the report had reached her that plenty had again 
blessed her land. She arose to depart to her own coun- 
try, and Ruth aud Orpah accompanied her to the borders 
of Moab 

Here Naomi proposed to take leave of these two young 
widows; and her address to them is one of the most 
touching passages ever pronounced by the lips of wo 


The essence of woman's heart and hopes, as God 


man 
hath made them, is disclosed init. She begins with a 
profound and touching expression of gratitude—* The 





Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the 


dead and with me.” What an exalted character of these 


sst! Their 





two young widows does this expression sug 
conduct towards their husbands had been such as to 
satixfy even their mother-in-law, and to become the 
measure of the divine blessing which she desired should 
be given to them—“ The Lord deal kindly with you as 
ye have dealt with the dead and with me.” 

But when she comes to specify the blessings of the 
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Lord which she deems a just reward for thgir fidelity 
and kindness to their husbands and herself, she descends 
into the secret fountain of the female heart, and utters 
forth the precious truth which dwells unchangeably 
there. “The Lord grant that ye may find rest, each in 
the house of her husband” Wer words recalled jo these 
young widows the happiness of former days; and as 
their mother-in-law gave them the parting kiss, they 
lifted up their voices and wept, and said—* We will re- 


hee to thy people.” 


turn with 

The reply of Naomi glows with the great living truth, 
that woman can find her natural and permanent restonly 
in the “house of her husband.’ And Naomi said— 
> | have no more sons that 


andhad Ia 


“Why will ye go with me 
may be your husbands; I am a widow: 
husband, and should I also have sons, would ye tarry 


for them tll they are grown?” And when she had u- 


tered these words, “they lifled up their voices and wept 
again.” Orpah hearkened to the advice of her mother- 
in-law, gave her a parting kiss, and returned to her own 
Now com- 


people in Moab. But Ruth clave to Naomi. 


le between these two 





menced a siil more earnest strug 





remarkable women. Naomi was unwilling that the 


bloom of youth should be wasted in her ser- 





ly and 
vice; and she took the advantage of the example of Ore 


pah d said—* Behold, thy sister hath gone back unto 


her people and unto her gods: return thou after her.” 
For three thousand years the answer of Ruth to the 
earnest and disinterested advice of Naomi, has stood 
forth in the history of filial affection and duty as the sun 


There is no parallel to it 





n the firmament of heaven. 


in the records of humanity And Ruth said—* Entreat 


me not to leave thee or to return from following afler 
thee; for whither thou goest, 1 will go; and where thou 


lodgest. [ will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 


thy God my God. Where thou diest will I die, and there 


will I be buried; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death shall part thee and m 

To these words Naomi made no reply; they were un- 
and silently the two widows journeyed on 


When the relict of 


answerable; 
foot towards Bethlehem Judah 
Elimelech appeared among her people, they said in 
amazement—“Is this Naomi? The sound of her name 
used to suggest tous her beauty and happiness She de- 
parted from us with her husband and sons, and lo, she 
returns to us in sorrow, and wiih but one poor hand- 
maiden 

And Naomi said—“ Call me not Naomi, but Mara; for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.” Truly 
a dark cloud hung over the house of Naomi and Ruth. 
But they had given brilliant examples of the brightest 


of womanly virtues—fidelity to their hust 





ands and to 
each other. This was remarkably true of Rath; and 
now God was about to honor her with very great honor, 
| 


even to make her one of the builders of the house of 


David 

Naomi and Ruth arrived in Bethlehem in the spring, 
“in the beginning of barley harvest,” and this appa- 
rently small matter was the opening of the magnificent 
designs of Providence towards Ruth, the Moabitess 
widow. The custom of the country permitted poor 
young women to glean in the fields of the rich; and the 


pressing wants of Naomi quickly prompted the exce - 
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lent heart of Ruth to say to her—“ Let me now go to the 
field and glean ears of corn after him in whose sight I 
shall find grace.” And Naomi said—* Go, my daugh- 
ter” 

The first adventure of Ruth suggests clearly the mag- 
nificent destiny which awaits her. Upon returning in 
the evening, she related to Naomi the beautiful and pro- 
phetic incidents of the day. “It was my hap.” she said, 
“to light on a partof the field that belonged to Boaz 
And when he came out to see the reapers. he inquired, 
And 


the young men ‘Let her glean even among the sheaves, 


said to 


* Whose damsel is this” eing informed, he 


and reproach her not; and let fall also some of the hand- 





fuls of purpose for her, and leave them, th: may 


glean them, and rebuke her not. Then turning to me, 


he said,‘Go not, my daughter, to glean in any other 
field, but abide here fast by my maidens. Ikave charged 


the young men that they shall not touch thee; and when 
thou art athirst. go and drink of that which the young 
men have drawn from the wells. For it hath fully been 


shown me all that thou hast done unto thy mother in 


he Lord recom- 





law since the death of thy husband 
pense thy work. and a full reward be given thee of the 
Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to 
trust Al 
bread, and dip thy morsel in the vinegar.’ 


and eat of the 
Aud as I sat 


with the maids, he reached me parched corn with his own 


hands.” 


meal time come thou hither 


As Ruth related these incidents. the blanched and 
withered countenance of Naomi glowed with sudden 
visions of hope; and she saw the star of her family 


about to rise again. She perceived. in the language and 


conduct of Boaz, and particularly in that “handful of 


his young affection for the enchanung 
At the 


kinsman of 


parched corn,” 


Moahitess widow same time she remembered 


that 


man of 


soaz was “a her husband, a mighty 


wealth,” which instantly brought to her mind 


the law in Israel. that the childless widow should become 
kin of the de- 


the wife of the brother or next nearest of 


seed ov the estate 


ceased, for the purpose of raising up 

of the departed. so that it might not pass out of the ori 
ginal family She was now old. and now childless; but 
Ruth, the young and beautiful widow. was. in the eye of 
the law, in her place; aud she said—* My daughter, 
shall I not seek rest for thee, that it may be well with 
thee?’ And the ardent and dutital daughter in law re 


plied, (for she had seen and loved Boaz the lord of the 


rich fields in which she had gleaned, and witn the in- 


such occasions, Saw the bearing ot 


All that 


stinctol woman on 


Naomi’s question,) “* thou sayest unto me I will 
do” 

The introduction of Ruth to Boaz is too beautiful, deli 
cate, dangerous and sublimely virtuous to be recited 
here. Read it in the Book of Ruth, and you will see 
that Boaz rivals Joseph in that virtue for which his re 
But 


there was one dark cloud impending over the hopes and 


nown has come down to us through 3.500 years. 
wishes of Boaz and Ruth. The law of Israel gave Ruth 
to the nearest kinsman of the deceased brother. and Boaz 
was only second of kin. Boaz feared God as well as 
loved Ruth; and observe with what dignity and frank- 
ness he unfolds to her the appalling fact that another 
* {tis true,” 


had a right to her by law. said he to Ruth, 


“that lam thy near kinsman: howbeit, there is a kins- 
man than T 
the morning that if he will perform unto thee the part of 


But if 


nearer Tarry this night. and it shall be in 
a kinsman, well; let him do the kinsman’s part. 
he will not do the part of a kinsman to thee, then will I, 
as the Lord liveth.” Ruth related to Naomi the result of 
this interview with Boaz, and her reply is proof of wo- 
man’s sagacity and judgment in matters of the affec- 


tions. “Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
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matter will fall; for the man will not be imrest until he 
have finished the thing this day.” 

She spake truly. forin an hour Boaz took measures to 
test the matter legally. He went up to the gate. and sat 
him down there, and behold the kinsman came by, unto 
said—* Ho! 


I thought to advertise thee, that Naomi 


ana sit 
the 


whom he Such-a one, turn aside 


down here 
her estate. If 


widow of our brother Elimelech, selleth 


redeem it: if not. ] wil! 
next of kin to thee.” And he said—*“I will red 
When this kinsman, Mr. “Ho! 


that he would buy it, he seems not to have known tha 


thou wilt redeem it, for | am 


sem it” 





Such a one,” declared 


a young and blooming widow was a necessary part of 
the purchase. He supposed thatthe aged and neglected 
Naomi was the only embarrassm@it; and it might have 
occurred to him that he might wholly disrespect her as 
a wife; and at her death, without children, the estate of 
her former husband would come to him and his children 
Boaz immediately reveals to him the condition of the 
purchase. “ What day thou buyest the field of Naomi 


thou must buy it also of Ruth the Moabitess. the wife ot 





the dead, to raise up the name of the dead upou his in- 





heritance And the kinsman answered—*“ hen I will 
not redeem it.” 
7 and he 


he heart of Boaz beat high at this answer, 


immed 





tely turned to the elders present in the gate, and 
said—* Ye are witnesses this day that | have bought ail 
Moreover, Ruth the 


Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wile 


that was Elimelech’s Moabiiless, 


the widow of 
and to raise up the name of the dead upon his inherit- 
ance.” 


The Lord 


make the woman that is come into thy house. like Ra- 


And all the people said—* We are witnesses 


chel and like Leah, which two did build the house ot 
Israel; and do thou worthily, and be famous in Bethle- 
hem.” 


Behold now the reward of fidelity in the wife, and of 
The aged Na- 


and receives into 


in the daughter-in-law. 


ctionate duty 


all 


omi flourishes n in her old age, 
| 





her bosom the son of Boaz and Ruth, who are transcend- 


ently honored in being the aneestors of David the king 


and Messias the Prince of Peace, in whose veins, there- 


fore. ran the blood of the Jew from Boaz. aud of the 
Geutile from Ruth. 
INDIAN ELOQUENCE, 


(A FRAGMENT.) 
BY JOHN NEAL, 


“You served in the revolutionary war, did you not?’ 
aid [, with a view to bring him out; for I had been told, 
on pretty good authority, that he had been a leader of 
the red men during a part of the war. 

Ves ” 

“ Pray tell me—I beg your pardon— butI have an idea 
that the Indians are dreadfully misrepresented.” 

“ They are.” 
“And particularly as to what concerns their good 





faith 


i 
“ Your idea is well founded. The French never com- 
plained of their tack of faith, nor did the Spanish, nor 
do the British of our day.” 

“And of their eloquence, too, I have an idea, from 


” 





what I have heard of Tecumthe 
“ Tecumthe was a half-breed, sir, and it is a part of 
to talk. The white men of Europe, sir”’— 
eyeing me with a look which made me say— 
“[ am not of Europe, sir; I am a native American.” 


“ Sir, I was going to say that the white men of Europe 


their nature 
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and I might have said of America also, have exceedingly 
false and absurd notions of what they call Indian elo- 
quence. The language of a red orator is nothing. You 
see speeches every day that pass for Indian oratory— 





speeches that are imitated by all who desire to give 


others an idea of Indian oratory—and yet, sir, I assure 


you that I do not know of a speech in the world. nor of 


a single paragraph, I might say. decidedly characteristic 
of the native Indian—the serious, proud, uncorrupted 
Indian of the backwoods 

“ His language is remarkable for sobriety, for a severe 
and familiar plainness—not for bold ornament nor metas 
phor. It abounds with shori, strong phraseology, and 
abruptness, but not with such : 





yruptness, I will say that 
tor the Indian oratorgas we see everywhere now in the 
reported speeches of the red mcn, The very few orna- 
ments—and very few they are, whatever people may 
suppose—that occur in the speech of a red man, are not 
so much his ornaments as they are the ornaments of his 
tribe or people. They are a part of the very language 
he speaks, and are, afier all, but few and meagre enough, 
considered as conventional poetry or metaphor, though 
important as a partof the language. They are never 
the poetical combinations nor the rhetorical embellish- 
ments of the individual. His thoughts are eloquent, but 
never in the way that ours are, with beauty of speech— 
they are so with a sort of barbarous candor and straight- 
forwardness. ‘They are full of passion, full of energy, 
but they are never what they are represented to be: 
they are never beautiful; they are never charged with 
tropes, nor capable of being tortured into mere poetry. 


His imagery is a sort of household, every-day imagery, 


and, I am rather inclined to believe, the fragments of 


another language—a language older than that in which 
he speaks now, whatever that may be, or derived from 
the barbarous poetry of some earlier and mightier people; 
for the idiom is peculiar, the phraseology and the thought 
foreign—that is, unlike the body of the language in 
which these little fragments are found, as it were, im- 
bedded, like so many bright shells or gems of beauty, in 
a dull, fixed medium of earth 

“ And what is much more wonderful, sir, in my view, 
these peculiar turns of speech and figurative combina- 
tions are, if not precisely alike, much more alike in every 
language of North America than perhaps any other part 
of any other two languages that prevail here. Thus, go 
where you will, you hear the red men talk of burying 
the hatchet, of smoking the pipe of peace, of planting 
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the tree of peace in the rock, or of keeping the chain of 
peace forever bright; of the land of souls and of hearts 
growing soft with fear; but while you encounter these 
particular forms of speech with a multitude more, among 
all the tribes of America, among those who dwell hun- 
dreds and hundreds of leagues apart, having no know- 





ledge of one another, they always appear to be unlike 
the great body of the language in which they are found 
Cases have occurred where two wild men have met, 
neither of whom understood a syllable of the other's 
tongue, and yet by means of a few of these beautiful 
strange fragments of what I take to have been a very 
old and rich language, aided by looks and gesture, they 
have been ab!e to understand each other.” 

“Which goes to show, my dear sir, that after all, po- 
etry is a sort of universal language, if not in Europe, at 
least here—lsere among the mighty woods and waters oi 
America.” 

He drew a long breath, and proceeded. 

“ Perhaps the best specimen of Indian oratory that we 
have now, is the speech of Logan the Mingo chief; and 
yet Mr. Jefferson, to whom we are indebted for it, knows 
very well, that instead of being a true speech, or the 
translation of a true speech, it is allogether untrue 

“Tndeed!” 

“ Altogether untrue, sir: and as for the speeches that 
are generally put forth in America, or published by au- 
thority, afler there has been a war, a treaty of cession, 
a talk and a great council, they are positively mere 
trash and counterfeit—considered, I mean, with regard 
to the peculiarity of style or thought of the speaker— and 
about as much like the speech of a true Indian orator as 
a bad imitation of bad poetry would be like the speech 
of a man of business, thoroughly at home with his sub- 
ject and full of good sense; or about as much like the 
truth as the poetry of Ossian would be like the speech 
of a thoughtful brave man who had a bargain to make 
with a foe. The interpreters—ithe doers of these things 


be sure; 


into English—are sad fellows, to a set of au- 
dacious blockheads nineteen times out of twenty—with- 
out a common share of the commonest education, whose 
meagre knowledge of the Indian dialect has been picked 
up any how while they were trading for beaver. and are 
generally a patchwork of all the fine phrases they may 
happen to remember about pipes and hatchets, great 
talkers and good fathers, and great spirits and war 


clubs.” 
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A LOVE 


SONG. 


BY CARL LINLEY. 


Sue who sleeps upon my heart 
Was the first to win it; 

She who dreams upon my breast 
Ever reigns within it; 

She who kisses oft my lips 
Wakes their warmest blessing; 

She who rests within mine arms 
Feels their closest pressing. 


Other days than these shall come, 
Days that may be dreary; 

Other hours shal! greet us yet, 
Hours that may be weary: 


Still that heart shall be thy home, 
Still that breast thy pillow; 

Still those lips meet thine as of 
Billow meeteth billow. 


Sleep, then, on my happy heart. 
Since thy love hath won it; 

Dream, then, on my loyal breast— 
None but thou hast done it 

And when age our bloom shal! change 
With its wintry weather, 

May we in the self-same grave 
Sleep and dream together 











TIMOTHY PETTIGREW’S WIFE’S 


HUSBAND. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Concluded from page 175.) 


PART IIL. 


‘* You needn’t mind what he says’’—remarked 
Mrs. Pettigrew. ‘‘ He wasalwaysa blunderbuss, 
and never understands nothing the right way. 
Well’’—(turning to her husband)—‘‘let’s hear 
what blunder you're at now.”’ 

The company all gathered round Timothy, who, 
out of breath, and trembling with perturbation, 
sat down on a chair, still holding the child, who, 
fortunately, did not cry, but stared round with 


wid 


e-opened eyes, as if greatly astonished at 
something. 

** Wifey’’—said Timothy—“ don’t you remem- 
er a year ago you made me sell the old wagonto 


buy a ticket in that Pitchburg lottery—(number 





seven thousand seven hundred.and seventy-seven 
that you dreamt of)—and how we all kept it a 
secret for fear people should begin to call us fools 
for risking the money ?”’ 

‘*'To be sure I remember it’’—answered the 
and | 
blank; so that was another reason for not telling 
But for what are you 


wife—‘‘ remember, too, its coming up a 
nobody nothir g about ie 
bringing it up now ?”’ 

** Well’ — continued Timothy — 
listen. After I'd took the baby home and put 
him to bed, and was sitting there beside him, as 


sc 


now just 


you told me to do, and not leave the child alone 


in the house to come back to the quilting, who 
should straggle along but Nulty McName. After 


he’d looked through the 


was not there, 


window, and seen you 
and nobody but me, he stopped in 
to light his pipe and rest himself, for he’d walked 
all the way from Killdeer Hill, and was walking 
on to Big Possum’’— 

‘Who cares where he walked’’—interrupted 
Hulda. ‘*‘ What's Nult McName to me, or you, 
or anybody ? 

“Why, wifey, this is the story. 


’ 


Get on with the story, Itell you!’ 
Now, then, 
listen’? — 

‘*Say that word again, and I’ll never listen 
while I live. Go on, I tell you!’’ 

‘*Hear, then’’—proceeded Timothy. ‘As [ 
was saying, he lit his pipe; and an old, black, 
stumpy one it was. Well, then, he lit his pipe 
with some cut tobaccor he took out of his pocket 
—(it was the last of the tobaccor he had about 
him)—and then he sot and talked awhile. When 
he went away, he left on the table the bit of 


23° 


newspaper the tobaccor had been wrapped in. 
So, after he was gone, I took up the paper—it 
was one of last week’s)—and begun to read it. 
And—only guess’’—- 

““T won't!’’—said his wife. ‘‘I never guess 
nothing.”’ 


Even if you did, you’d never think of guess- 
ing this’’— 

‘* Don’t talk more like a jackass than ever. Go 
on, | say—this minute, go on!’’ 

‘** Well, then, listen now with all your years. 
I made out by this here piece of newspaper—this 
very paper—that the old Pitchburg lottery where 
we drew the blank, had cheated somehow in the 
drawing, and it was proved; so there was a great 
fuss about the cheating, and the whole had to be 
drawed over again, which has been done—and so 
—and so our ticket this time’’— 

Has come up a prize!’’—gasped Hulda Pet- 
tigrew. 

‘* You've hit it—you have guessed, after all’’— 
replied Timothy. ‘‘ You know it was number 
seven thousand, seven hundred and seventy-seven 
—wasn't it, now? Well, seven thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy-seven has drawed—what do 
you think ?—has drawed the biggest prize of all! 
And that’s our’n!”’ 
Warn’t it me 
But where’s the use 


Twenty thousand dollars ! 

‘““ Mine, you booby—it’s mine! 
that dreamt of that ticket ? 
of your tel! this stuff? 


” 


ing all To be sure it an’t 
true 
‘*La! mumma’’—said the girl Polly—“ it must 


be true, I guess; for pappy han’t wit enough to 
make up sich a story.”’ 

‘*'There’s the bit of newspaper’’—answered 
ae Let 


This 


Timothy, triumphantly producing it. 
everybody read, and judge for themselves. 
time I an’t no fool, no how.”’ 

‘“* Well, I do declare !’’—exclaimed his wife, 
after looking over the paper—‘‘ it does seem ac- 
tally true.’’ 

“Oh! 
luck an’t come at last !’’ 

‘* Twenty thousand dollars !’’—ejaculated her 
mother. ‘‘ We're rich folks now, that we are. 
And our next move shall be into a brick house 


I've 


good gracious !’’ —cried Polly— ‘if 


with two chimbleys—and into a town, too. 
thoughts of settling in Pitchburg.”’ 
The children jumped for joy; and Timothy. 
rising on his feet, and making an awkward attempt 
269 
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But Mrs 


Corndatler kindly relieved him trom his charge, 


to jump also, set the baby to crying. 


and quieted the child with some gingerbread 
“Hush all your nonsense !’’—said Mrs. Petti- 
Suppose 


grew, glancing round at her family. 
we have got some money, are you all to run 


crazy about it? People will think we've never 





been no better off than so many beggars. ‘Too 
much joy an’t genteel. Look at me. Only see 


how carm and composey I am.”’ 

“Ob! be nice’’—said Polly—*‘ to 
have plenty of every: hing 
cials in our bonnets all summer, and feathers all 


won't it 
' 


'—and to wear artifi- 


winter! I’m determined to have a silk police !”’ 
“ And I'll have white frocks and red shoes !’'— 
said Sally. 
** And I'll have a gun of my own !’’—said lit- 


‘and a pair of skeats. 


tle Jem—*‘ And, mumma, 
sha’n’t we have pound-cake twice a-day, both at 
breakfast and supper?’’ 

“And a gal to mind the child? 


limothy; but, luckily, his consort did not hear 


’—ventured 


him. 

‘* Be quiet, all of you!’’—said she. ‘“‘I’ma 
thinking how I shall furnish my parlors.”’ 

“I hope’’—said Hilary Corndatler—‘‘ the lot- 
tery-ticket is still in your possession.”’ 

The elder Pettigrews started, looked blankly 
at each other, and stood silent. 

Mr. Corndafier repeated his question. 

“Why, what odds can it make’’— answered 


Hulda. 


now, we all remember the 


** Suppose we han’t got the ticket just 
number. Every one 
of us can swear to seven thousanu, seven hundred 


and seventy-seven. ‘There was four figures of 


seven.”’ 

**It will make very great odds’’—said Corn- 
daffer, gravely. 
same ticket at the lottery-office, the prize money 
will not be paid to you.”’ 

The Pettigrews looked aghast. 

““Have you the ticket ?’’—proceeded Corn- 


‘Unless you can produce that 


daffer, solemnly. 

“T can’t say we have’’—responded Timothy, 
dolorously, and looking fearfully at his wife, who, 
strange to say, held down her head and seemed 
ashamed. 
remember when it came up a blank, at the first 


“* Wifey’’—he continued —*‘ don’t you 


lottery-drawing, how you took it out of your old 
needle book-pocket, and stamped, and screeched, 
and ramped about, and said you hated the sight 
of the dirty thing, and told me to take it to the 
hearth and chuck it in the fire ?”’ 

‘* And, to be sure, you were fool enough to do 
so’’—cried Hulda. 

‘*T always have to do as wifey bids me’’—mur- 
mured ‘Timothy, trying to hide himself behind 
Mr. Corndaffer. 

Mrs. Pettigrew now fell back in her chair, and 
burst into a passion of tears; and all the women 
compassionately gathered around, and tried to 
comfort her. Even Betsey Buffum, had she been 
present, would have pitied her now. Polly cried 
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also, and Sally sobbed likewise, and Jem stamped 
his feet and slapped his hands togeiher; and the 
baby was trightened at the whole. 

“To think of twenty thousand dollars, or what 
was just as good, being burnt to tinder by that 
there stupid ninny !’’—screamed Hulda, pointing 
her finger furiously at her husband. 

“Not quite that’’—said Timothy, venturing 
out. “ Things an’t so very bad, if I must tell the 
truth.’ 

‘Tell it—tell it directly !’’—shrieked his wife. 

“You've often said’’—remarked ‘Timothy— 
**that the truth an’t to be spoke at all times.’’ 


* Tell it now, then—tell it now, whatever it 


* 
is! 


Well, I 
don’t often think of my own accord, you know; 
but I thought, somehow—then, at that time—that 
it would be a pity to burn number seven thou- 


‘* Have patience, wifey, and listen. 


sand, seven hundred and seventy-seven, even 
though it had come up a blank, and wasn't of no 
use, no how.”’ 

Where is it? Have you 
got it now ?’’—yelled his wife, starting forward 


‘*Did you save it? 


and catching him by the tie of his neckerchief, 
which came off in her hand. 

‘*T can't say I have; and I've no notion where 
it is just now’’—replied Timothy, trembling. 
‘* Bat instead of actally flinging the ticket into 
the fire, I only pretended, and squeezed it up in 
my hand. And then, as soun as | got achance of 
being by myself, I put it into my own old red 
leather pocket-book, where I used to keep my 
bank notes a long time ago, when I had any.’’ 

‘*Is it there now ?”’ 

**ft can’t tell. J slipped it into the inner sort ot 
private pocket that you don’t see at first, and I’ve 
had no occasion to open my pocket-book for 
months and months. I han’t opened it since that 


day 


sé 


” 


eer? 


Give me the pocket-book, this moment! 

**T can't—I han’t it about me.”’ 

““T'll see if you han’t'’—cried his wife, pro- 
ceeding to search his pockets. 

‘Wifey !—wifey !’’"—he exclaimed—‘ 
quit--and I[’]] tell you all 


I see 


quit— 
I will, upon my word 
and honor; for there an't no chance of 
keeping it from you. Last evening, when me 
and peor Hugh was a seiting in the old stable, 
and talking a bit by ourselves, and he tuld me 
he’d made up his mind to run away in the morn- 
ing, he axed me to give him my old red pocket- 
book, as it wasn't likely / should ever have any- 
thing to put in it: and he expected, when he 
went out to seek his fortune, he’d soon get enough 
to fill ir. 

** And with the ticket in it ?’"—shrieked Mrs. 
Pettigrew. 

‘* | guess amost it was’’—whimpered the shrink- 
forgot it, and 
I warn’t quite 
myself, and hadn’t my wits about me as usual; 
for I was sorry and fit to cry, because poor Hugh 


So I gove it to the poor boy.’’ 


ing Timothy. ‘‘[—somehow I 


never thought of taking it out. 
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cuuldn t siand his hume nv longer, and was going 
to run away from us; and maybe none of us will 
never see him no mure.”’ 

‘**So, then—so, then’’—screamed his wife— 
' You knew all about his 
running off, you most owdacious creatur! Now 
what do you think you desarve? What shall I 
do to you ?”’ 

** Please, wifey, let me live!’’—said Timothy, 
piteously. 

** Live !’ 


you were inthe plot! 


’—she ejaculated—‘‘ live to be an ever- 
Aid- 


ing and abetting your own childto run away from 


lasting shame and disgrace to me and mine. 
his own ‘fectionary mother! It putting hus- 
bands to death warn’t against the law !—But I'll 
sue for a divorce, that I will !’’ 

‘* How soon, deary ?—how soon ?’’—exclaimed 
Timothy, brightening. 

‘‘Hulda Pettigrew’’—interposed Mr. 
daffer, in a magisterial tone—‘ quit this beha- 


Corn- 
vior. I'll have no more of it on my premises— 


setting such an example to so many wives all 


round you!”’ 

“Yes, mumma’’—said her daughter Polly— 
‘*try to be carm and composey.”’ 
‘* The best thing to be done now’’—continued 
Mr. Corndaffer—*“‘is to go in search of the boy 
Hugh. and get from him the pocket-book with 
the ticket. Of course, he told his father where 
he was going ?”’ 


‘*No, he Timothy. ‘‘I 


couldn't coax him to tell me; for he said he 


didn’t !’’—replied 


know’d his mother would get it out of me if he 
did. So my poor boy Hugh, my oldest hope, is 
straying out in the wide world, and nobody knows 
where. He took nothing with him but his bun- 
dle, and three quarter dollars and eight cents, that 
he'd saved from his own earnings—and that dread- 
ful old pocket-book.”’ 

**Quit that whimpering’? — said his wife — 
‘when /’ve the most cause to cry of all people in 
the mortel uniwerse. To have to give up my 
brick house, and my two parlors, when I thought 
I as good as had them.’’ 

** Suppose Timothy sets off to-morrow in search 
of Hugh ?’’—said Mrs. Corndaffer. 

‘* He!’’—exclaimed Hulda—‘' He !—as if he'd 
ever find anybody. He never found so much as 
a mouse in all his life. Set him a-seeking, in- 
deed! More like he’d lose himself, and never 
come back again.”’ 

** May be I would'’’—sighed Timothy. 

Both the young Corndaffers now kindly vo- 
lunteered te go next day (each taking a different 
road) in quest of Hugh Pettigrew; and so also 
did Billy Boodle, who pressed Poily’s hand, and 
whispered—*‘ It was all for her sake.’’ On this, 
she giggled through her tears, and bade him ‘‘ get 
out,’’ which order he obeyed by squeezing her 
hand again, and telling her ‘‘ she was jist the gal 
that suited him.’’ And she replied by allowing 


him to continue his hold on the said hand. 
The quilting-party, at last, broke up—Billy 


PETTIGREW’ 


> 
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Boodle escorting Polly Pettigrew to the gate of 
“her father’s halls.’ Before parting, Polly, ina 
voice shaken with laughier, confessed to Billy that 


**he suited her;'’ and afterwards, in an attempt at 





gravity, exchanged with him a vow of perpetual 


constancy. So he went home an engaged man, 
and, of course, a happy one. Most men are hap- 


py on being accepted—that is, if their ofler was 
made in earnest. 

From the humor in which Hulda departed with 
him, it was doubted by some if he who had con- 
nived at the elopemedt of Hugh with the pocket- 
book, would be permitted to reach home alive. 


But, next day, he was seen creeping about Stony 
Lonesome as usual, and seeming as if ‘Timothy 
Pettigrew’s wife’s husband was himeelf again. 
Gideon and Martin Corndafler, and also Billy 
Boodle, each set out on horseback, in quest of 
Hugh Pettigrew and the fortune he unconsciously 
carried with him in the old pocket-book. Like 


brother princes in a fairy-tale, they all took dif- 


ferent roads. ‘The young Corndafiers were 
strenuous in their ing 3, leaving no means un- 
tried to wet on the right ir *k. Biily Boodle rode 
about for a whole day without the shadow of suc- 
cess, and then returned to his home, it ‘* Not suit- 


ing him’’—as he said te any more of his 
precious time on su h a wild. goose chase.”’ 


Gideon Corndathr had gone in the direcuon of 
Philadelphia. Martin took the road to Pitts- 
burgh, conjecturing it the runaway would most 


probably embark on the Ohio to seek his fortune 
in the west. 

Martin Corndaffer arrived at Pittsburgh early 
the second day; and having 


in the afternoon of th 

left his horse and ldle-bags at the best 
tavern, he went roun 1 to all the public houses in 
the city and suburbs, to ascertain if the object of 


or had been there. But all his 
and he determined next day 


his search wa 


inquiries were vain; a 
to seek among the boats for tidings of Hugh Pet- 
tigrew. 


Meanwhile, fi 1¢ that the theatre was open, 
he went thither in the evening to witness the re- 
urd the ‘Third, preceded by a 


It was the first play of Shakspeare’s 
: farmer had seen; but he had read 


presentation of Riel 
short farce. 

that our your 
them all. The chief character was well per- 
formed, and L ly Anne was personated by a very 
pretty woman, and Richmond looked his part. On 
the whole, Martin Corndaffer was highly delight- 
ed, notwithstanding that the minor accessories to 
the piece were gotten up with as little cost and 
as little trouble as possible. For instance, when 
the crook-backed monarch came forth on Bos- 
worth field with his ar: the whole force con- 
sisted of six men, including,the standard-bearer. 
These warriors (like the other personages in the 
tragedy) appeared in what the actors call ** shapes’’ 
—shapes being habiliments of any description 
that has no resemblance to modern English. (We 
believe, however, that Turkish dresses are not 
shapes.) Their bodies were accoutred in some- 


’ 
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thing intended at a distance to represent armor, 
but their le 


nothing on them but long white stockings. Their 


gs were strangely unprotected, having 


caps were distinguished by white paper cockades, 
and the standard-bearer carried a small flag, on 
which was painted a huge white thing literally as 
large as a full grown cabbage. This the 
white rose of York. Martin looked at the youth 
and thought he had 


some resemblance to the object of his pursuit. 


was 


who carried this cognizance, 
And the idea gained strength when the legions of 
chief of 


uid the treops of his 


Richard, having been addressed by the 


the Plantagenets, went off, 
rival came on and heard a speech from Richmond. 
were the same 


Both six men; but they 


now wore red stockings, 


armies 
red paper cockades, and 
n upreared a fleg bearing the great red 
As 


came confirmed in h 


the ensig 
rose of Lancaster. they marched round the 
stage, Martin be 


that the standard-bearer to both armies was really 


S opinion 


and truly the runaway Hugh. 
The merorable encounter of Bosworth began. 


And, as in all combats, it is indispensable that 
both parties should be present, three white-legged 
men battled fiercely with three red-legged; the 

indard irer condescending this time to in- 
crease the force of the Lancastrians by appearing 
1 the ranks as a private soldier, and laying about 


most unmercifully with his sword, till both 


him 
armies retreated to leave a clear field for the 
hard and Richmond. 


is over, the 


vanded fight of Ric 


inglech 


When the play w moon was shining 





brightly, and Martin Corndafler went round to 
the back door of the theatre, and lingered about 
there to see the actors come out. ‘They came ; 


and he 


Hugh Pettigrew, now in his ordinary jacket and 


finally laid his hand on the shoulder of 


troweers. 
de | 


lo 


‘** Have you come after me ?’?’—said Hugh. 
should like to know what right you have to « 
that! But it! 


I won't go home with you, no how. 
I shall stay here till 1 get 


money enough to take 





me down the river.’’ 

‘*What in the world put you to going on the 
stage ?’’—inquired Martin. ‘* That’s the thing 
I'm most curious about. Come, walk with me to 

house I put up at.”’ 
Well, if you must know’’—replied Hugh. 


‘But [ guess I'd best begin at the beginning. 


} 


soon afier I had walked quite out of sight 


me and the whole neighborhood, 





of Stony Lones 
ind had got into the big road, I was overtook by 
John Thomson, a man that I used to know when 
we lived up the country, and that several times 
had been very good to me, because he said I was 
the best of the family. He was riding one horse 
and leading another, ghat he was taking to Pitts- 
burgh to sell—(I don't say Pitchburgh no more ; 
it sounds countrified). So when he found that [ 
was bound to the same place as himself, he let 
me ride the t’other horse, and paid for my victuals 
There's a great 

He thought it 


and lodging where we stopped. 
many good people in the world. 
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quite right in me to slip off from home and begin 
to be my own man, and give up shooling about 
and spunging on other people, as I was brung up 
to do. So when we came here to Pitisburgh, 
John Thomson fixed me in a pretty decent sort of 
a cheap boarding-house, where they take work- 
ing folks and such. And he got me a place di- 
rectly, to drive a coal cart, and then he left me to 
see after his own business; and I s’pose he’s 
Well, there’s a man 
You saw 


started home by this time. 
in my boarding house that’s an actor. 
him to-night acting the parts of three or four 
lords, drest very fine. So he told 


et some cheap men to help 


o 
5 r 


me the ma- 
nager Was trying to 
out, and would give a quarter-dollar a night, and 
the chance of seeing the play, to any that would 
go on the stage for soldiers and mobs, and all 
So I 


and washed my face and hands, and he 


such things that had no speaking to do. 
agreed; 
took me to the manager, and we made a bargain 
right off. Last night I 


night you saw me in two armies. 


acted in a mob, and to- 
Between this 
and carting coal, I guess I shall get along; but I 
like acting best. Yet I’m willing to put my hand 
to anything, now I'm clear of Stony Lonesome, 
and can keep what I get.”’ 

Arrived at Martin Corndafler’s quarters, Hugh 
Pettigrew gladly accepted an invitation from the 
young farmer to go in and take supper with him. 
Having satisfied their appetites, Martin thought it 
time to make the important inquiry concerning 
the pocket-book which Timothy had given to 
Hugh at parting. 

‘* Why, how came you to know anything about 
it ?’’—asked Hugh. 

‘‘No It's enough that I do 
Have you the pocket book about you ?”’ 

“The old, dirty red thing —I wanted it as a 
sort of keepsake, and to hold bank-notes when I 
But it There’s 


thing in it yet.’’ 


matter. know. 


got any. an’t of no value. no- 


‘* Let me see it.”’ 

On Hugh producing it, Martin put his fingers 
into an under pocket, which lay concealed be- 
neath an upper one, and drew out the lottery- 
ticket. 


Our readers may easily imagine the explanation 





that ensued, and the obstreperous joy of Hugh 
Pettigrew. 

Next morning, Martin 
The ticket was presented and 


accompanied Hugh to 
the lottery-office. 
duly recognized as belonging to the Pettigrews. 
And the payment of the prize (deducting fifteen 
per cent.) was promised after ‘‘the head of the 
fumily,’’ as he was unwittingly called by the lot- 
tery-broker, should appear in person to claim it, and 
the usual “‘ thirty days grace’’ had expired. 
Martin Corndafler departed for home the same 
day, with the good news, leaving Hugh at Pitts- 
burgh; that youth declaring he would never again 
return to Stony Lonesome. As soon as it was 
known that he belonged to the family that had 
drawn the twenty thousand dollar prize, he found 
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it easy to obtain, on credit, a suit of clothes, and 


many other things. 
a gentleman for awhile, he took a room at the 


And determining now to be 


chief hotel, while awaiting the arrival of all the 
other members of the house of Pettigrew; know- 
ing they would come on to Pittsburgh as svon as 
resolved on 
spending all his evenings there ; no longer as sol- 


possible. Liking the theatre, he 
dier or mob, but as a young gentleman ina front 
box. 

When Martin Corndaffer arrived with the joy- 
ful intelligence of the finding of Hugh, and the 
still more joyful finding of the lottery-ticket, the 
delight of Mrs. Corndaffer seemed quite equal to 
that of Mrs. Pettigrew. The latter, in the pleni- 
tude of her bliss, absolutely deigned to vouchsafe 
a free pardon to her husband for the share he had 
taken in the elopement of their son. And the ex- 
hilarated Timothy gave a slight prance, and cut a 
half-caper in consequence, without being frowned 
at, and told to ‘‘ behave himself.”’ 

Mrs. Pettigrew put on her bonnet, and went 
round to talk it over with the nearest neighbors, 
beginning with Mrs. Corndaffer. 

** We shall start right away for Pitchburgh’’-- 
said she--“‘ and stay there till the money is paid. 
So Ira Green must content himself to have Stony 
Lonesome left on his hands. We shall flit to- 
morrow or next day— we han’t no time to 
give him regular warning. ’ 

“Tt won’t make the least odds to him whether 
you do or not’’--said Betsey Buffum, who had 
come back, and was again at her wheel at the far 
end of the room 


**As to our household furniture’’—-proceeded 
Mrs. Pettigrew—‘‘it’s all quite plain, you know, 
and we shall never want none of it again; for, of 
course, we shall fit up our brick house very hand- 
some. And we han’t no horses just now for mov- 
So I’ve made up my mind to give it to 
the poor.”’ 

‘* What poor ?’’—said Mrs. Corndafler. 

** Well, I don’t know. 
somewhere. 
its poor. 


se 


Ing it. 


3ut there must be some 
There’s no neighborhood without 
*Tis human natur.” 

I guess there’ll be none in this after to-mor.- 
row or next day’’—-said Betsey Buffum. 

“On second thoughts’’—-continued Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew——‘‘ I don’t know but it will be as well to 
make a vendue,and have our household goods 
sold off at once.’’ 

‘*Do’’--said Mrs. Corndaffer. ‘‘ The sale of 
the things will be something towards the cost of 
your journey.”’ 

‘*Oh! as to that’’—answered Hulda—‘ our 
furniture’s so very plain, that all we shall get for 
it will be only a drop in the bucket of the ocean. 
I had calculated upon borrowing a few dollars 
from your husband.”’ 

‘*T think he won't be apt to give you anything 
more’’—said his wife-—‘‘ seeing that you are now 
rich people, or going to be.’’ 


**Can’t you understand that this is quite likely 
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to be the last we shall ever have to borrow ? 
Where's Hilary ?”’ 

‘** Somewhere about'’—was the answer. 

* Well, I'll wait till he comes in’’—said Mrs. 
Pettigrew—‘‘ and ax him myself. If he’s willing, 
to be sure, yow won't say nothing against it. It’s 
a wife's duty always to agree with her husband.”’ 

‘* Them's my sentiments exactly’’—uttered the 
voice of Timothy, who had entered unperceived. 

“Why, ‘Timothy—you fool! What did you 
follow me here for?’’—exclaimed his consort, 
turning upon him with a look which sent him 
shrinking behind the door. 
You never had no sentiments before. 
Even if we are rich, that’s nothing to you. So, 


‘*Set you up, in- 
deed! 


for your part, you needn't expect no change.”’ 

‘*Mayn’t I have a new hat and coat ?'’—ven- 
tured Timothy. 

“‘If 1 do get you anything rew, it will only be 
for the honor of the Loudenslagers and Shackle- 
tons’’—answered his wife—*‘ being as I belong to 
them. I won't 
You're no better now than you always was. So 
mind and keep yourself in your place 

When Hilary Corndaffer came in, he steadily 


But, remember, have no airs. 


? 


refused the application for money to pay their ex- 
penses to Pittsburgh, unless he was secured by a 
promissory note from Timothy Pettigrew.” 

‘I'll give you my note’’—said ‘Timothy, start- 


ing forward with alacrity. ‘‘ It shall be paid when 


we get our prize-money.” 

‘* Timothy, hold your peace, and mind your 
own business’’—exclaimed his wife. ‘‘I see I'm 
to have more trouble than ever with you now. 
Hilary Corndaffer, can’t you understand that we 
shall have use enough for our prize-money when 
Then 


there’s that shameful, wicked, sinful rule in lot- 
teries, that they don’t pay the whole of the prize- 


we get it? and that won't be right off. 


money, but keep a part to themselves for a dis- 
count, or a drawback, orsomething. Come, now, 
Hilary Corndafler, I wi/] say you've been pretty 
good to us all along, though I never said it be- 
fore. I an’t apt to praise people, for I don’t care 
about being praised myself It never makes me 
no prouder. Come, now, don’t go and spile all 
at the last, by holding out against loaning us 
enough for a good set off to begin with.’’ 

‘*Are you sure you'll set off directly’’—in- 
quired the farmer—‘‘and quit Stony Lonesome 
and the neighborhood for ever?’ 

‘* As soon as ever we can’’—was the reply. 
As if we'd want to 
stay there a minute longer than we can help. 


** Stony Lonesome, indeed ! 


Do you suppose we ever wish to see the neigh- 
borhood again? We han’t had such pleasant 
times in it, that’s certain. Come, Hilary, finish 
off handsome, and let us have that money.”’ 
‘*Hilary’’—said Margy, taking her husband 
aside, while Hulda resumed lecturing ‘Timothy— 
‘*there’s no use in trying to hold out against 
them. 
As to Timothy's note, his wife would never let 


You know we've always had to give up. 
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him pay it. So you may as well agree to what 
they want, and be done with them; and the 
the better. They haven't ruined us yet, 
so let this last go with the rest. And we won't 
done for the idle, 
Zorobabel Rid- 
dieman says that the worse the objects the more 


” 


souner 


grieve about what we have 


worthless, impudent creatures. 


merit there is in charity. 

‘*'That I deny !'’—answered Hilary, stoutly. 
‘* However, I suppose I may as well give these 
Pettigrew pests something to get them away to 
Pittsburgh as soon as possible. When they're 
quite ready to depart (and not till then), you may 
goto my desk and take out what money will be 
little Ask Martin 


how much it will take to get them on to Pitts- 


barely enough and a over. 
burgh; but don't trouble me about it.’’ 
Meanwhile a very different scene was perform- 
The good fortune of 
the Pettigrews having already spread through the 


ing at Stony Lonesome. 


neighborhood, Billy Boodle set out on a visit of 
The children 
were all playing out in the road, and Polly herself 
was seated at the front door in a broken rocking- 
chair, arrayed in her best, or rather her least 
shabby clothes; her hair put up immensely high 


congratulation to his affianced one. 


with a pink bow on the summit. 

** Polly’’—said Billy—‘* I’m come to wish you 
joy of your fortune, and many happy returns.”’ 
—replied the 
Nobody shan’t call me Polly no 
I’m above that now ; and the name’s my 
*bomination.”’ 

** Well; but you wouldn’t have me call you 
Miss Mary always ?”’ 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*T'll call you Mary as much as you please, 
after I've got used to it. But it an’t common for 
to be called ‘ Miss’—at least, 
without they’re Yankees.’’ 

“* Who’s a married woman ? 

** No, darling, not yet. 


‘* Miss Mary, I s*pose you mean’”’ 


young lady. 
more. 


married women 


T an’t.”’ 
But, you know, you 
are to be.”’ 

‘*I s’pose I shall, sometime. 
to you?’ 

‘*A great deal, deary; as I’m the happy man 
that’s going to be your husband.’ 

‘* Who told you so?” 

‘**Your ownself You know you agreed when 
I first asked you.”’ 

** T disremember all about it. 


’ 


But what's that 


But even if I did, 
times is changed now.’ 

‘*But [ hope, my pretty Poll’’— 

‘Pretty Poil! Am [a parrot?’ 

** My sweet Miss Mary, I mean —I hope she 
isu’t changed, too."’ 

‘* Yes, I am. But you needn’t hope nothing 
about me. It’s no consarn of yours.” 

*“Oh! Polly! Polly!” 

=a Pollied, I tell you! That's 
enough of itself to make me hate you. The short 
and the long of it is, I an’t a going to marry you 
now nor never.” 


won't be 
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“Oh! Polly!—(Mary, so to speak). Afier 
both of our solemn promises, here, outside of this 
And afier you'd told me that, 
come what would, money or no money, you'd 


very front door. 


never think of no man but me.”’ 

‘*T was a fool for saying so—but I have my 
doubts if I ever did say it—above all, when there 
was a prospect of myself and my lolks coming to 
arrive at great riches and honors. I must have 
been demented, as I s’pose young gals is apt to 
be the first time they're courted. Any how, I'm 
come to my senses now, and I an't a going to 
marry no carpenter, even if he does think himself 
clever at song-singing.’”’ 

‘I've always been counted a fine singer by 
everybody’’--said Billy, proud! y—‘* andam asked 
everywhere on that account.’’ 

** Yes—-I guess nobody never axes you for no- 
sut 
that’s neither here nor there--I look higher now, 
I tell you—A heap higher. I s’pose you know 
that the lottery-ticket Hugh carried off with him 


thing else’’—replied the relentless Polly. 


was found when he was, and we're to get the mo- 
ney It 
agreed to take you, as you say I did. 


sure and sartain. was dubious when I 
There’s a 
change come over me--I’m a young lady now, or 
I’m a hairess, and I calcalate on being 


what 


as good 
genteel all the rest of my life —And that’s 
So you may look out for some- 
Bets Buffum, if 
Now clear off, 
and don’t you dare to foller me to Pitchburg.” 


you'll never be. 
body nigher your own spear. 
you chuse—she’s more suitabler. 


‘*T shan’t dare no such thing; sothere’s no 
danger of that’’--answered with proper 
‘*There’s pretty gals enough yet, and 


Billy, 
spirit. 
them that han’t no chance of coming to fortunes 
And I an’t going 

She an’t ugly ; 


and getting their heads turned. 
to try Betsey Buffum, neither. 
but she’s rather too sassy for me. I shall go 
back next Saturday afternoon to my first sweet- 
heart, pre'ty little Susy Rose. What do you 
think of that, Miss Mary ?”’ 

‘* Nothing at all--only Suke Rose an’t a bit 
pretty.” 

The rejected swain set his hat on one side, and 
walked away singing——‘‘ Cruel, cruel Polly Hop- 
kins—-to use me so!--touse meso!’’ And when 
her mother came home, followed by Timothy, 
the “ hairess’’ informed them that she had turned 
off the carpenter. 

‘* Right for once”--said Hulda Pettigrew. ‘I 
was going to order you to do that very thing. We 
must larn to hold ourselves above everybody that 
an’t genteel. I don’t know what I shall do with 
Timothy now. What a sight he'll be in my par- 
lors! But I s'pose, when I get into my brick 
house, there'll be some little back room where he 
can be kept. Polly”-- 

‘Mary !’’--interrupted the daughter. ‘‘ I will 


be called Mary, now we're all genteel-—at least 
pappy. And I expect Ae ll Polly me to 
the day of his death.’ 


‘* Mary, then’’--proceeded the mother--‘‘ I'm 


all but 
’ 
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a thinking that my carpets shall be sky-blue and 
brimstone-yaller ; and the curtains bright red and 
orange, with laylock frenge and tossils; and the 
sofas pea-green.”’ 

** One thing I’m bent upon’’—said Polly, look- 


ing at her own hands, which were the reverse of 


white and smooth--‘‘ and that is, plenty of rings 
and jewels. Silk or satin frocks likewise.”’ 

Stony Lonesome ; 
of the 


to the great 


There was really a sale at 


and, of course. the effects Pettigrews 


brought almost nothing vexation of 


the family. Finally, as everything was done to 
expedite their departure from the neighborhood, 
they did set off for Pittsburgh; and it was a hap- 
py day for the Corndaffers, including Betsey 
Buffum. 

They met Hugh at Pittsburgh. The prize 
money was obtained. A brick house with two 
chimneys was really taken, in a part of the town 


as y¢ t not close ly Dullt. I he p irlors were g 1udily 


The { soon drest out in all 
manner of finery, and a cheap suit was bought for 


furnished. imily were 


Timothy. ‘They commenced living in what they 


considered style; and made strenuous, but una- 
efforts to get into the really fashionable 
But it 


they had money, they were really somewhat taken 


vailable 
being known that 


society of Pittsburgh. g 


up by a certain class of pretenders, who had so 
little taste as to visit and invite them. 
There was much vulgar: ostentation in their 


establishment, checkered with an equal portion of 


meanness ; the ostentation being in a great display 
of finery and show, the meanness in a scanty allow- 
ance of comforts, as is generally the case with 
low-minded people, whether they have been ac- 
customed to money or not 

After a short trial of his new home, Hugh Pet- 
tigrew protested that he hated it quite as much as 
j he 


his old one, and too. So insisted on 
being furnished with ample funds to give hima 


more 


oe * 
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BY MRS 


Bess you, dear girls, for these sweet buds, 
First offering of your sunny land, 

And gathered 
By youthful maiden’s lovely hand. 


mid its ancient woods 


From leaning on the sunny banks, 
From listening to the fountain’s swell, 
From bending ‘neath the fairy’s pranks, 


They come to cheer the minstrel’s cell 


These sorrel cups of vestal hue, 
These crow foots in their proud brocade, 
And drops of snow, and violets blue, 


h 


And bells of every blushing shade, 
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OF FLOWERS, 


start down the river, and enable him to seek his 
He is still seeking it. 
Pettigrow 


fortune in the west. 

Hugh having departed, Mrs. im- 
pressed on her other children that she should now 
be quite happy if it was not for Timothy; and 
the children grew every day more ashamed of 
‘their pappy,’’ believing that nothing inthe world 
the 
(for whom a nurse. maid was now en- 


could make a genileman of bim. Even 


youngest 


gaged) soon learnt to be “a thankless child.”’ 
The former occupant of their mansion had a 
great taste for fowls. This being his hobby, he 
had converted the garden-ground into a poultry- 
yard, and erected in it a capacious one story frame 
for 


This building 


structure, their shelier at night and in bad 


empt and 


> 
weathe r. i 


Mrs. Pe 


thouwht 


was now y; 


ttiorew suddenly taken with a bright 
fixed on it as an excellent place for stuw- 
ing away her husband, and keeping him out of 
sight. 
poultry, was small for people 


rather habitable, the 


edifice, though large for 
But 


cleared aw 


To be sure the 
to make it 
hesis were y, and 
the roosts taken down, and the latticed window 
was glazed, and a litile close stove was 

and 


allowed the newspaper to read, with occasionally 


put up. 
Furnished with a settee and a table, being 
a cheap book, and also the privilege of whittling 
as many sticks as he pleased, our hero was con- 
tent (or, rather, had to be) to pass his days in the 
‘the world by the 
And when he went out for exer- 


chicken- house, forgetting, 
world forgot.’’ 
cise, he was enjoined to observe carefully the 
condition of walking only in the by-streets, that 


he might be seen as little as possible. 
I 
The chicken-house, however, was dignified by 


another hame 5 and when Visitors inguired tor 


him, (which they seldom did,) Mrs. Pettigrew 


informed them that he spent most of his time in 
his “‘ office.’’ 


And there 


’s husband. 


we will leave Timothy Pettigrew’s 
wile 





OF FLOWERS. 


MOW BRAY. 
Shall talk to me in such sweet words, 
As only 


Such mini 


flowers or love may breathe; 


kind Heaven affords 


try 


pers of our faith 


ro be the he i 


They bear us, in their various blooms, 
Glad gushes of delightful thought, 
And pour around our lonely rooms 


Airs with Eden incense fraught 


On! 


The grass with beauty o'er and o'er, 


may His love, who thus doth clothe 


Adorn and shield, and save you both 


For evermore— for evermore 











COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


Fig. 1. Is a small tea or work-table. 








The top 


is hinged on a triangular box, which may be used 


to 


hold work in. 


When not in use, the top is set 
up on edge, and when brought down it fastens 
with a common catch fastening. . 


Fig 


4 








Fig. 2. Is a neat work-table, which may be 
made by any joiner out of the common woods of 
the country, at a very trifling expense. 

Fie. 3. Is a small dressing-table with a drawer 
in front, to hold combs, brushes, &c. 


Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. Is a small wash hand-stand cr table, in 
the Gothic style, with drawer, shelf, &c. 


Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 6. Is a box footstool. The top is an out- 
side frame, with webbing stretched across to sup- 
port the stufiing above, which is covered with 


carpeting of the same kind as that of the floor of 
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the room in which it is to be used. The sides are 
of wood, painted to match the other furniture. 

Fig. 7. Is an extension table, with two folding 
leaves and two portable legs, unscrewed and 
taken off when the leaves are folded up. 
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No. I 





* * ® Taz boy was sad, yet fair. 
The marvels of his birth were strange to hear ; 
And, to regard his gentle face, and speak 
ime fond word of him to his youthful mother, 
Stay’d, morn and eve, the humble Nazarenes 
Who pass’d by Mary’s door; but thoughtfully 
She listen’d to their praises, that so wide 
Of her own knowledge fell, and let her heart 
And day 
Follow’d on day, like any childhood’s passing; 


Look with its answer up to God. 


And silently sat Mary at her wheel, 

And watch'd the boy-Messiah as she spun; 

And, as a human child unto His mother 

“Subject” the while, He did her low-voic'd bidding ; 
Or gently came to lean upon her knee, 

And ask her of the thoughts that in Him stirr'd 

Jimly as yet, or, with affection sweet, 
Tell, murm’ring, of His weariness; and there, 
All tearful hearted, as a human mother 
Unutterably fond while touch’d with awe, 


She paus‘d, or with a tremulous hand spun on— 





The blessing that her lips instinctive g 
Ask’d of Him with an instant thought again. 


And when they “went up to Jerusalem, 
After the custom of the Feast,” and there 
* Fulfill’d the days,” and, back to Nazareth 

Went a day’s jour y. and sought Jesus then 
Among their kinsfolk who had gone before, 

And found Him not—the mother’s heart of Mary 
Well knew, that. wheresoever stray’d the child, 

He could not go by angels unattended; 

-No !— 


But. therefore, was her tenderness untroubled ? 


Tho’ in her memory lay Gabriel's words, 

Brought her on wings at God’s own throne unfolded— 
Though, in rapt speech, Anna the prophetess 
Redeeme 
And Simeon, forbidden to see death 

Till he had seen the Christ, had taken Him 
Into his arms and pray’d that he might now 


Had nam‘d Him the r, newly-born— 


Depart in peace—tho’ of the song “they” sang, 
(That host, who, while the glory of the Lord 
Shone round about, told of His birth, by night, 
Unto the Shepherds as they watch’d,) she knew 
The theme was a salvation unfulfill’d, 

To Him the Saviour given, and yet to do— 
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houghts suggested by the second chapter of Luke.) 


Sti!l was the child she lov’d gone from her now, 
And Mary “ sought him sorrowing.” 


And who 
“ Kept all His sayings in her heart,” but Mary ? 
It was not with unnatural brightness beaminy 
From the fair forehead of the boy, nor yet 
By revelations from His infant lips 
Too wondrous to deny. that Jesus first 
Gave out the dawn of the Messiah morn 
Breaking within His thought. With wisdom ouly, 
Reach'd by the child-simplicity, so oft 
Truer than Sage 


By the divinity half conscious now, 


s lore, and outward press‘d 
He argued in the Temple and amaz’d 

' 
The elders, sitting in their midst—but none, 
Tn these first teachings, saw the Son of God; 
Aud He went back to Nazareth, a child— 
Unsought by the disputing priests again, 
And his strange words forgotten, but by Mary, 


Who * KEPT THEM IN NER NEARY.” 


Oh, not alone 
In his pure teachings, and in Calvary’s woe, 
Lay the blest errand of the Saviour here! 
His walk thro’ life’s dark pathway gave yet more. 
Distant from God so infinitely far 
Was human weakness, till He came to bear, 
With us, our weaknesses awhile, that fear 
Had heard Jehovah’s voice in thunder ouly, 
And worship’d trembling. Geb Is NEARER Now. 
At His right hand sits One who was a child— 
Born as the humblest—and who here abode, 
Till of our sorrows He had suffer'd all 
They who now weep, remember that He wept. 
The tempted, the despis’d, the sorrowing, fee! 
That Jesus, too, drank of these cups of woe. 
And oh if, of our joys, He tasted less— 
If all but one pass’d from his lips away— 
That one—a mother’s love—by His partaking, 
Is like a thread of Heaven spun thro’ our life, 


And we—in the untiring watch, the 


tears, 
The tenderness and fond trust of a mother— 
May feel a heavenly closeness unto God, 
For such, all human in its blest excess, 


Was Magy’'s Love vor Jesus. 
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NO. IV.—THE 


FIRST CIGAR. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


(See Plate.) 


THRovGH many temptations, Harry Lawson 
had kept himself pure from the vice of smoking 
until he arrived at the age of manhood. To him 
it Was a most disgusting and filthy practice ; and 
there were certain of his acquaintances whose per- 
sons were so offensive, from the fact that they 
ever bore about them a sickening odor of tobacco 
smoke, that he disliked to come nearthem. How 
delicate ladies could endure the presence of men 
whose clothes were ever reeking with fumes from 
the nauseous weed, was to him a subject of espe- 
cial wonder. Young men are very apt to fall into 
the habit, on first entering life, of speaking lightly 
of the other sex; they generally learn better ere 
Harry fell into 
this habit about the time he attained his majority ; 
but his light remarks were never meant for more 
than a playful retaliation upon his sister Helen, 
whose wit was rather sharp when men came 
within reach of a good thrust. 

‘* Tf any animal but man,’’ he used sometimes 
to say, ‘‘ with an odor half as offensive as that 


many years pass over their heads. 


which a smoker bears about him in his clothes 
and hair, were to come into a lady’s presence, she 
would faint on the instant. But ‘the man’s the 
man for a’ that!’ 

Helen was usually highly indignant at such in- 
sinuations, and would declare that, for her part, 
she could much better endure the presence of a 


” 


whole menagerie than one tobacco smoker. 

‘‘Ugh! To have a man breathe his rank 
breath into your face until you grow faint under 
the infliction! To have the atmosphere of the 
room in which you are sitting so tainted by the 
filthy clothes of a smoker—young, accomplished, 
well-dressed, and good-looking though he be—as 
to be obliged, as I have been, to air it for hours 
before the offensive smell could be obliterated ! 
To have your handkerchief filled with the sickly 
odor, and your lips coated with a disgusting, bit- 
ter film’’— 

‘* Lips, Helen! 
when this remark was made. 
ble that you let young men, and smokers at that, 


Lips !’’ exclaimed the brother, 
‘* Why, is it possi- 


kiss you!" 

‘* Now, Harry, that is too bad! Kiss me!’’ 
and a shiver ran through the young girl's frame. 
‘*T might endure to be kissed by a dog or a mon- 
key, but by a tobacco-chewer or smoker—never ! 
Ugh! The very thought makes me shudder.’’ 
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‘‘Then how could your lips be so strangely 
contaminated ?”’ 

‘* Easily enough, as you very well know; for I 
have heard you, dozens of times, complain of the 
very same thing, and seen you over and over 
again, wash your lips with cologne, after having 
endured the presence of a smoker, in order to free 
them from the bitter, sickening deposit they had 
received from the air he had filled with a nau- 
seous vapor.”’ 

‘Tt is horrible; there’s no denying that,’’ Was 
the usual admission of Harry, in closing a light 
sparring contest of this nature. ‘‘ How a ‘hu- 
man,’ who makes any pretensions to decency, can 
render himself so disgusting, passes my compre- 
hension.”’ 

Harry Lawson was a young attorney but re- 
cently admitted to the bar. He occupied, as an 
office, the front parlor of the house in which his 
family resided, and there, patiently or impatiently, 
according as his temper of mind happened to be, 
awaited the appearance of some members of that 
class of individuals who know their rights and 
are willing to contend for them. Daily he sat 
and read for hours, or wandered into the court- 
room to note the cases on trial and mark the 
peculiar modes of attack and defence as carried on 
by legal belligerents. Idle time on his hands led 
him to seek company and modes of overcoming 
Rid- 


young 


the dullness of waiting for something to do. 
ing out, tavern-lounging, meeting with 

attorneys in their offices, and such other ways of 
killing time as happened to turn up, were all re- 
sorted to by the incipient lawyer. Of course— 


‘‘Have a cigar, Harry?’’ was asked of him 
daily ; for, among his associates, nine out of ten 
used the weed. 


” 


‘*Don’tsmoke! Is it possible ?’’ in nearly all cases 
met his refusal of the cigar, even by those whose 
offer of a regalia he had declined some forty times 
before. And then would follow looks or nods that 
made him feel that he lacked a manly (!) accom- 
plishment. Often he was the odd one in a party 
of three or four, all of whom, but himself, were 
sending up their gracefully wreathing columns of 
smoke, which fairly darkened the room in which 
they sat, and almost suffocated him. So far, when 
this was the case, from partaking of or adding to 
the general enjoyment, he rather took from the 
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pleasure of his companions and felt uncomfortable 
himself. 

One day Harry was offered a cigar by a friend, 
in whose office he was sitting. 

‘*No, I thank you,’’ came as usual from his lips. 


‘* T never use them.”’ 


‘*No! Why, man, you don’t know what you 
lose. There is nothing that I enjoy like a good 


cigar.”’ 

‘* Smoking seems to me an idle, useless habit,’’ 
said Lawson, in reply to this. 

“That only shows what you know about it. 
There is nothing equal, as a digester, to a good 
cigar. I don’t think I could live without a cigar 
afier dinner. And then, when you sit down alone, 
or with a friend in the evening, after the excite- 
ment and care of the day are over, it tranquilizes 
your feelings and gives wings to your thoughts. 
You don’t know what you lose, Harry. ‘Take 
my advice and learn to smoke. Here,’’ and he 


tossed a cigar into the hat of Lawson, ‘‘ is one of 


the mildest and purest flavored cigars I ever saw. 
Try it.”’ 

Harry shook his head, and lifting the cigar 
reached it to his companion; but the latter pushed 
back the hand, saying— 

‘*No—no. I want youtotrythat. If not now, 
take it home with you. It’s as mild and sweet 
flavored as a rose.”’ 

When Harry got home the eigar was still in his 
hat ; and, as he removed the latter from his head, 
it fell upon the floor. He picked it up and looked 
at it. Next he inhaled its fragrance. 

“Tt smells pleasant enough,’’ said he. There 
was a glowing grate before him, and lamp-lighters 
on the mantle. ‘To set fire to the little roll of to- 
bacco was the easiest thing in the world. Some- 
thing whispered him to make the experiment, and, 
in a moment of weakness, he yielded to the tempt- 
ation. Next the cigar touched his lips; and then 
he drew his mouth full of offensive smoke. After 
puffing this out he tried it again; and repeated the 
operation for half a dozen times in quick succes- 
sion. Then there was a brief pause for reflection 
and observation of the sensations produced. The 
latter were not remarkably pleasant. With a sort 
of blind desperation he put the cigar again to his 
mouth, and drew away upon it for two or three 
times more. As he removed it from his lips, he 
experienced rather a disagreeable feeling about the 
epiglottis ; water, at the same time, beginning to 
pour rather freely from the glands into his mouth. 
Not liking this sensation, he arose and commenced 
walking about the floor; but it increased instead 
of diminishing. In a little while he sat down upon 
a sofa that was in the room, feeling decidedly sick. 
Just at this moment, Helen entered the office, and 
on seeing her brother 
claimed— 

“Why, Harry, what ails you ?”’ 

The young man felt in no mood to answer 
questions. But an answer was not needed. The 
smoky atmosphere, and the tell-tale cigar still 


looking very pale, ex- 
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lying between his fingers, revealed the whole 
truth. 

** Really! Upon my word!”’ fell from the 
young girl’s lips. ‘‘Smoking! Why, Harry! 
You’re sick, are you! I'm glad of it! 
you right! Now ain’t you ashamed of yourself ?"’ 

But Harry was, by this time, too sick to feel 
shame or any other emotion kindred thereto 
And Helen, seeing that he grew paler, began to be 
a little alarmed. 

**Do you feel very sick, Harry ?”’ she asked, in 
a changed voice. 

‘*Sick as death!’’ murmured the young man, 
as the burning token of his folly dropped from his 
fingers, and he threw himself back at full length 
upon the sofa with a groan. His face was pale as 
the ashes his falling cigar had strewn about the 
floor. 

Frightened at this, Helen ran from the room, 
and announced to the other members of the family, 
in an agitated voice, that Harry was extremely ill. 
Mr. Lawson, the father ef the young man, started 
up in alarm and ran down to the office, followed 
more slowly by the mother, whose limbs trem- 
bled so that she could scarcely walk. 

In a few moments the experimental smoker 
was surrounded by some half dozen persons, old 
and young, including even the servants of the 
family ; yet was he still so deathly sick and faint, 
that he did not open his eyes, nor answer the 
questions put to him, except in a confused, scarce- 
ly audible murmur. But he could hear all that 
was said; and some of the remarks did not in any 
way improve his feelings. 

‘* What’s this?’ he heard his father ask, in a 
quick, surprised voice. ‘‘ Oh!’ andthe tone was 
‘* A cigar'—Upon my word! Here’s 
the secret! He’s been smoking. Well, he de- 
serves to be sick, that’s all I have to say; the 
foolish fellow !” 

‘* Hadn’t we better send for the doctor ?’’ asked 
Harry’s mother. 

‘*No. Let him get over it,”? replied the father. 
‘* There’s no danger of his dying.’’ 

** But he’s very sick.’’ 

‘*The sicker the better. 
right.’’ 

While this pleasant little chit-chat, all of which 
reached the ears of Harry, was going on, Helen 
commenced bathing his face and forehead with 
cold water, and then applied salts to his nostrils. 
This had the effect to revive him, and to throw 
off the violent sickness he felt. But when he at- 
tempted to sit up his head reeled, and he sank 
back again upon the sofa, afflicted with a most 
dreadful nausea. 

Finally, he was assisted to his chamber, where 
he hid himself in bed, and there remained uaul 
the next morning, when he reappeared, feeling 
much like a man who had been caught with a 


Serves 


changed. 


Served perfectly 


stolen sheep on his back. 
That was Harry Lawson’s first cigar, and—his 
last one. 
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A BUNDLE OF OTHER 


BY 


I wave often thought that a very interesting 
and curious magazine-article might be written 


by some one possessing more knowledge both of 


the affairs of the heart and the ways of the world 
than myself, on the strange influences that bring 
about and the different circumstances which at- 
tend that impressing of the heart and arresting 
This grand 
drama of the heart, though it too frequently has 


of the fancy called falling in love. 


a tragical finale, has most often a comical begin- 
ning; this divine sentiment is inclined to be ex- 
cessively merry in its youth, though it grows 
serious and terribly in earnest in after time; this 
mighty power which rules a world that fears 
while it adores—this Napoleon of the passions 
hus a rich fund of humor and hosts of odd whims 
and fancies under his imperial arrogance and 
tyranny. 

True, deep, devoted love is a destiny, and 
therefore something awful as well as beautiful, 
yet there are many times circumstances waiting 
on its first revelation amusing and even ludicrous 
in their nature; and there are few, through what- 
ever great deeps they may have passed, who can 
look back without to that 
they first felt in their startled hearts the awaken- 


a smile hour when 
ing of emotions new and incomprehensible, yet 
stfong as heaven 

With a few examples intended to illustrate the 


** little corporal’s'’ novel plans for the surprise of 


the heart, which have mostly been related to me 
by the parties especially concerned, I hope to 
amuse my readers for twenty minutes or so. I 
will begin with one where it was literally falling 


in love. 


My friend Fanny Weston was a light-hearted, 
brilliant-looking, though not decidedly handsome 
young Kentuckian, who, having lost her parents, 
was brought north by her guardian, and placed 
under the care of an uncle in Albany, for the 
sake of attending one of the excellent seminaries 
of that good old Dutch city. 

Fanny was distinguished in the large school in 
which she became a pupil, for her fine talent, wit 
and spirit, and loved tor her gay, merry nature 
and genuine kindness of heart. She was gene- 
rous and brave enough to become the voluntary 
champion of the poor and ill-used girls against 
overbearing teachers and vulgarly aristocratic 
pupils—for some of such, it seems, must darken 
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the little sunshine of every school. To be brief, 
our heroine was a fine, cheerful, natural, truthful 
girl, whose person and manner were full of cha- 
racter. I liked her well from our first meeting. 
It chanced that one winter morning, as Fanny 
sat out from her uncle’s handsome residence for 
found the walking most perilously 
slippery. It had torrents and then 
frozen hard, the night before, and left all the way 
and everything covered and glittering with ice. 


school, she 


rained in 


The level sidewalk was like glass, and pedes- 
trian after pedestrian measured his length upon 
the treacherous flags—a most involuntary mea- 
sure—cutting strange capers in the air as he went 
down. Now, our fanny had a quick eye for the 
ludicrous, and an almost wicked enjoyment of 
the small misfortunes of others when they had 
ridiculous points about them; so she laughed 
a little ‘‘tricksy elf’’ at the sudden down- 
fall and hurried up-struggle of slim youth and 
burly citizen, as she picked her dainty way 


schoolward that frosty winter morning—utterly 


any 
like 


careless and fearless meanwhile, believing herself 
as agile and sure-footed as a wild chamois on its 
native hills. 

At length her attention became absorbed in 
the progress of an individual, behind whom she 
walked for a considerable distance. This was 
an antiquated exquisite, consequential and cor- 
pulent to an imposing degree, with a gait half 
half roll. 


eagerly, almost impatiently, actually holding ber 


swagger, Fanny watched his course 


breath for the catastrophe which she felt must be 
the inevitable ill which so much flesh was heir 





to. It came at last—‘‘and what a fall was 
there!’’ It shook all the glass in front of 


Then that mis- 
chievous gipsy with whom we have to do, stop- 


hotel—upon my word it did! 
ped short and gave a scream of merriment, 
throwing back her head, as was her habit when 
she laughed heartily. As she did so, her feet 
slid from under her, and vainly flinging up her 
arms to save herself, she fell backward—but not 
to the ground! No—strong, manly arms caught 
her, and she looked up to see a handsome, smil- 
ing face bending over her, and to hear, as she 
was lifted to her feet, a pleasant voice say, ina 
rather serious tone—** My dear young lady, never 
laugh at the misfortunes ef others.’’ 

With painful blushes, Fanny stammered out 
her thanks to the kind stranger, and went her 
way, but not before she had seen him hasten to 
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the assistance of the fallen man, lift him up, and 
place his hat and cane in his hand. 

This little incident was quite an adventure to 
Fanny ; and though she was mortified at the part 
she had played in it, she could not regret that it 
had occurred. ‘The courtesy and kindness of the 
stranger filled her thoughts—that handsome, 
smiling face haunted her; she wondered if she 
should ever see it again, and as she wondered 
she sighed unconsciously. Her lessons were 
sadly imperfect that day, but she seemed 
strangely unheedful of the surprise and gentle 
reprimand of her teacher. 


As she reached home, she immediately soug! 


rht 
her room, and flinging her cloak and hood on a 
stand, sat down, with her face buried in her 
hands, dreaming such wild, fantastic dreams as 
mock the creations of romance. 

At last the dinner-bell roused her from her 
vague reverie, and making some slight additions 
to her simple toilet, and giving her rich chestnut 
hair a few careless strokes of the brush, she went 
below. The family were already seated at the 
table when she entered; she noticed that a stran- 
ger was among them, but his back was toward 
her. As she took her accustomed seat at the 
side of her uncle, he said—‘* My niece, Mr. Ros- 
siter.”’ 

Fanny looked toward the guest, and as she did 
so her cheek became almost the deep color of 
the crimson merino dress shé wore, for her eyes 
met that handsome, smiling face—the face of one 
who had occupied all her thoughts since morning. 
The recognition and the pleasure were mutual— 
the agreeable beginning of a most agreeable ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Rossiter (he was the Honorable Mr. Ros- 
siter, by the by, if being a member of the legis- 
lature might give him that title,) was an old 
friend of Mr. Weston’s, and Fanny remembered 
to have often heard him spoken of in her uncle’s 
family with much apparent regard and admira- 
tion. 

After this day, he came very frequently indeed, 
—more frequently, it was thought, than was quite 
consistent with his character as a statesman and 
his duty to his constituents—to visit his old friend 
Weston. In truth, the affectionate relations sub- 
sisting between these two seemed like profane 
copies of the loves of David and Jonathan—quite 
after Damon and Pythias, and slightly suggestive 
of Orestes and Pylades. 

It sometimes happened that Mr. Rossiter called 
when both Mr. and Mrs. Weston were absent, 
and as their young “ 
out of the nursery, Fanny was reduced to the 


olive branches’’ were scarce 


dire necessity of doing the entire agreeable. But 
they got along very well together, though she 
hardly bore her part in the conversation. Yet 
could the portraits on the parlor wall have heard, 
they might have remarked that the Honorable 
gentleman was at such times more than usually 
eloquent—reciting parts of late speeches in the 
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House, it may be; and could they have secn, 
they might have observed that he sometimes 
placed that handsome, smiling face very close to 
F'anny’s cheek—to whisper some political secret 
into her ear, perhaps. 

Now, our hero was considerably older than 
our heroine—but Love can leap wider chasms 
than that between nineteen and thirty-five. The 
coming of spring took Fanny finally from school 
and Mr. Rossiter home to his anxious constitu- 
ents. 

* * * x x . 7 * 

It was July when Mr. Rossiter paid another 
visit to his dear old friend, at his country-house, 
a few miles out of the city, He was received by 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston with some surprise, but 
much cordiality. After a reasonable time, he 
inquired for Fanny, and was directed to an arbor 
in aremote part of the large garden, where she 
usually spent her mornings. Rossiter walked 
thither with a quick but noiseless step. He 
came up behind her as she stood at the entrance 
of the arbor tying up a straggling rose-tree. He 
stepped so softly and breathed so low that she 
did not hear him till he called her name almost 
in her ear, and she looked up into that handsome, 
smiling face once more ! 

I have said it was midsummer, but you would 
have sworn that the garden-walk was covered 
with winter ice had you seen how suddenly and 
involuntarily Fanny again fell into those arms 
extended to receive her. 


“A ringold English gentleman”’ once told me 
the story of his first falling earnestly in love, 
which relation struck me as something rather 
unique. 

Mr. Rivers, my friend, was in early life a mer- 
chant of large property, and, judging from his 
present prepossessing appearance, of remarkable 
personal attractions. He was thoroughly, if not 
highly educated, and with just sufficient refine- 
ment to temper, not enervate the strong manli- 
ness of his character. 

It happened that one season the society of the 
manufacturing town in which he resided received 
a great addition in the person of a young, beau- 
tiful and elegant Creole widow, from Gaudaloupe, 
who, on the death of her husband, an English 
sea captain, had been invited to make her home 
among his relations in M 

Our friend Mr. Rivers seemed especially at- 
tracted by this stranger-lady’s loveliness and ac- 
complishments. The dark type of her beauty 
was new to him, and the soft, tender character 
of her face might well have captivated him with- 
out aid from a form of noble proportions and 
almost voluptuous fulness. But though his brain 
sometimes grew dizzy with pleasurable but half- 
bewildering sensations, his breast heaved with 
no tumult of emotion—in truth, his fancy wae 
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alone fascinated; his heart had no ruinous amount 
of interest at stake in the matter. 

One evening during the Christmas holidays, 
our hero attended a small social party where he 
was to meet Madame Hortense, as Mrs. Middle- 
ton was usually named. She was the first object 
on which his eyes fell as he entered the drawing- 
room; and a regal-looking creature was she, 
with her grand figure, her pale, classic face and 
her languid attitude, as she half-reclined on a 
sofily-cushioned sofa. She was dressed in black 
velvet, with a profusion of lace; her neck, shoul- 
ders and arms exposed, and her wealth of dark 
hair partly confined by a crimson net. 

Strongly in contrast with her was a lady who 
sat in the farther corner of the sofa—a short, 
plump, little figure, with a peculiarly English 
face and air—a fine bust and arm, lovely hands, 
a fair neck, blooming cheeks and lips, blue eyes 
and blonde hair. She was dressed very simply 
in white, and appeared quite young. 

As Mr. Rivers drew near this sweet, home- 


like looking girl, she smiled pleasantly, What 
teeth she showed when she smiled! What 
dimples broke over her sunshiny face! Rivers 


looked bewildered at first, but soon stepped 
eagerly forward and cordially extended his hand, 
with a “‘ Why, Mary, is it you?”’ 

It seemed that Mary Stevens had been quite a 
pet of his in her childhood, but having been ab- 
sent from M——-, at school, for five or six 
years, had nearly grown out of his recollection. 

Rivers lingered for some time in friendly con- 
versation by his old favorite, and then turned 
away and took his customary position near the 
enchanting widow. His wit and spirit seldom 
failed to rouse her to something like animation, 
and this evening she seemed quite playful in her 
humor. Something at length he said which ap- 
peared to pique her, and she suddenly caught up 
the sofa-cushion on which her dimpled elbow 
had rested, and flung it at the culprit’s head. It 
took effect; and as she saw that he was about to 
return the compliment, she rose and extended 
her superb arms to receive it. Phidias, what an 
attitude !—a thought too languid and studied, 
perhaps, but still magnificent. But when she 
came to toss back the cushion in her turn, how 
gently and softly was it done! It had scarce 
momentum enough to reach its destination. And 
then her little, low, birdie laugh, and her sweet, 


plaintive cry of, “Ah, ah, too hard! Ruthless 
barbarian, you will annihilate me! ’Pon my 
word, I am half dead with fatigue! But I will 


have the last throw, if I die for it!’’ 

At length the cushion missed its fair mark, and 
passing he. hit our friend Mary in the face. 
With a quick spring from the sofa, she flung it 
back, so well directed and with such force as to 
almost stagger the laughing young man as it beat 
against his head. Another instant, and it came 
rushing back again, was caught and returned with 
added impetus. And so it continued for some 
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minutes on its swift journeys back and forth; and 
there she stood, the mischievous little maiden, in 
a posture graceful yet bold, swaying rapidly this 
way and that, her shining curls falling over her 
glowing face, and her clear, childish laugh ring- 
ing out merrily all the while as she tossed and 
caught with the vigor and agility of a wild zin- 
gara. 

Rivers was carried away with the 
and merriment of the play, and immensely de- 
lighted with that charming preservation of na- 
ture which he perceived in the fair pet of his 
boyhood. He said to me—‘ Her first spirited 
spring from the sofa pleased me—her first vigor- 


excitement 


ous fling of the cushion made an impression on 
my heart, and every succeeding hit but drove it 
in. Ah! that was a game when every throw 
won! I could have flung sofa-cushions with her 
forever.” 

At last the announcement of dinner put an end 
to this somewhat rude sport, and it was observed 
that Mr. Rivers handed “that wild Miss 
Stevens’’ in preference to the elegant Madame 


out 


Hortense. 

Said my friend—‘ You will scarcely be sur- 
prised when I tell you that it did not take a 
great length of time to get me in love with good, 
hearty, loveable nature, after my brief infatuation 
with soulless art, and that long before the next 
Christmas holidays I had asked that dear little 
hoyden to allow me henceforth to furnish the 
sofa-cushions with which she should see fit to 
pelt my devoted head. 

““ And thus my Mary won me.”’ 

I would merely remark that this were well 
enough for once, but that I would not advise my 
young lady readers to attempt impressing the 
hearts of their admirers indiscriminately by a 
process so indirect at best, and, it may be, so 
perilous. alter and 
there is a vast difference in heads. 


“* Circumstances cases,”’ 


Epwarp Morton, an eminent young lawyer of 
Boston, was one day riding in great haste out of 
the city to execute some important papers for a 
country client, when he met a cart heavily load- 
As this 
passed him, his eye fell on a picture in an elegant 


ed with furniture of a rich description. 


frame, from which the canvas covering had fallen. 
It was placed high in the farther end of the cart, 
and thus perfectly exposed to his gaze—his ad- 
miring gaze, for it was the portrait of a surpass- 


Morton had never seen 


ingly beautiful woman. 
such eyes, such lips, such hair, such a neck, such 
arms—in short, such a face and figure—and his 
susceptible heart glowed and palpitated with an 


He 


checked his horse, and looking backward. gazed 


admiration which was already half love. 


and gazed till he could no longer distinguish a 
feature of the portrait, and then wheeled and 
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galloped after it. Through street after street, 
he followed that sluggish vehicle, vainly hoping 
to see it pause at its final destination, till sud- 
denly the thought of his important engagement 
brought him to a dead halt. With one last lin- 
gering look at “‘that adorable face,’’ 
tally called it, he turned his horse’s head and 
rode rapidly away. As he galloped along, he 
began to think on the name which he had ob- 


as he men- 


served written on some of the. boxes contained 
Weilliams.’’ 
He soon remembered that he once became quite 


in the cart, which was simply “7. 


intimately acquainted with one Tom Williams, 
an open-hearted, joyous, regular “fine fellow,’’ 
while on a voyage to Cuba some years before, 
for the benefit of his health, when Tom had gone 
Bedford. 


There was a bare possibility that this was the 


out on business for a house in New 


identical Tom—he would see. 

A few days subsequently, Morton addressed a 
note to his friend, saying that he had heard (!) 
that he was in the city, asking where he might 
be found, and stating his affectionate wish to re- 
new, if perfectly agreeable to him, the pleasant 
old ship-board friendship. The next day, sure 
enough, brought a reply from the ‘'om—a long, 
hearty. gossiping letter, in which he informed 
Morton that he had married ‘‘a glorious little 
woman,’’ 
large property, had concluded to bring his “ Pe- 


and having come into possession of a 


nates, his wife and wife’s sister, to Boston, take 
up his abode in street, and enjoy life.’’ 
He closed with a very warm invitation to his 
friend to come and see them all, as soon as he felt 
a real impulse to doa fellow creature a kindness. 

The morning that Morton called on his friend, 
he spent an unconscionably long time at his toilet. 
This was quite inexcusable in him, though he 
was wild enough to hope to behold the original 
of the portrait, and to hope that it was not Mrs. 
Williams, for he was really so handsome a man 
as to require much less than others I have known 
the foreign aid of dress. But some men are not 
content to be killing—they would discharge a 
revolver at the heart-feminine and fairly riddle 
their mark. 

Morton was received in a handsome parlor by 
his friend Tom, who met him with the liveliest 
expressions of pleasure. He regretted, he said, 
that Mrs. 
tour of the shops; but,’’ he continued, “her sis- 


Williams was absent ‘“‘on the grand 


ter, Miss Ford, is at home, and you shall see her; 
she’s a splendid girl,’’ and saying this he darted 
off to summon her. 

As he left the room, Morton looked around 
him with a searching glance; pictures enough 
He rose 
and passed through the folding-doors into the op- 


met his eager gaze, but not thet one. 


parlor, and there, just over the piano, it 
hung! With a low exclamation of delight, Mor- 
ton paused before it and stood with folded arms, 


posite 


gazing upon its marvelous beauty with all his soul 
in his eyes. 


I 
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“Who is she?—the wife? Heaven forbid! 
The sister? No, no; Tom's a lucky dog, and 
it must be the wife. Perhaps a mere fancy 


’ 


picture. Pshaw!’ 
Absorbed in these conflicting conjectures, our 
hero did not hear steps approaching over the 
thick, Wilton carpet, and started and whirled 
suddenly as Williams, calling his name, begged 
to present him to Miss Ford. 
The original of the portrait stood before him! 
She stood before him lovelier, if possible, than 


her pictured semblance. 


* « ¥* * * * * * 


Three months had passed away, and it was a 
tranquil midsummer night, when moonlight and 
starlight lit up the ocean and slept on the shore. 
A brave cavalier and a fair maiden—to be more 
plain, Mr. Edward Morton and Miss Ellen Ford 
he “long beach’’ at 
] 


her, for the first 


were riding together on 


Nahant. He 


time, the rather ludicrous story of his first meet- 


{ 
was then telling 
ing with her portrait, and she was laughing mer- 
rily at the recital. Yet there were tears on her 
cheek—you might see them glistening in the 
moonlight! Whence these sprang I cannot di- 
vine, though surely he had been telling her ano- 
ther story before this; but he had told that very 
indifferently, with none of his usual ease of man- 
ner and elegance ol diction. He had colore d and 
stammered as his heart came blundering out, 
without the slightest assistance from his head; 
and she had evidently pitied his strange embar- 
rassment, for once she impulsively stretched out 
her hand and placed it in his, which was very 
kind and encouraging, certainly. 
* 7 * * * * . * 

I received the above little history from my 
friend Morton’s own lips, during a recent visit to 
his charming home. What led to the subject 
was this: Ellen, now a matron of thirty-five, with 
her beauty and youthful spirit in fine preserva- 
tion, had just been re-furnishing her parlors very 
elegantly and fashionably, and was endeavoring 
to gain her husband’s consent to the banishment 
of her now antiquated portrait from its conspicu- 
ous place over the piano. 

We were all seated on the rose-shaded portico 
one summer evening, when she began-- 

‘““ Now, Edward, do be reasonable, and let me 
have that picture moved up stairs. How horribly 
ugly and old-fashioned the dress is—that short 
waist and those enormous sleeves !”’ 

“TI always liked that style of sleeve,’’ rejoined 
Morton; “it has a rich appearance.’’ 

‘“Pshaw! where is your artistic taste? How 
would it look in sculpture, now ?”’ 

_ sut, Elle n dear,’”’ replied Edward. making 
a wry face in spite of himself at the thought of 
“balloon sleeves’’ in marble, ‘‘ had it not been 
for that picture I should never have seen you.” 

** Ah, I know that all too well,’’ she rejoined, 
with a saucy toss of the head. 

“T declare, Nell,’’ replied Edward, laughingly, 
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“I believe you are jealous of that picture, for 
you know that it is a devilish sight handsomer 
than——’”’ 

A spring forward from Ellen—a cry of “ You 
and aclutch at the still 


wo? 


impudent old fellow! 
luxuriant curls of Edward; a quick dodging on 
his part, and a rushing down the steps; then a 
racing and chasing of both through the garden, 
followed by the little ones; much laughter and 
loss of breath on all sides--and “ now my story's 


done.”’ 


Aceerr Morais was a young Philadelphian of 
family, wealth, fine talent, considerable beauty, 
dictu! 


feeling heart, acute sensibility, 


and, mirabile with all these, an honest, 
and pure, correct 
moral principles. 

It chanced that one 


sunny afternoon in Oc- 


tober, this unexceptionable young hero of ours 
was sauntering down Chestnut street, in a list- 
less, or rather unhappy mood, his brows lower- 
ing and his eyes glancing about with a look of 
restless discentent. Now, what possible trouble 
nigh so charming and 


He had but lately re- 


or annoyance ¢ yuld come 
fortunate a young man? 
turned from along summer tour, somewhat over- 
wearied with pleasure and excitement, and with 
the querulous qui bono of satiety upon his lips; 
but he had 
circle, wherein he 
happiness. Ah, I may as well tell the secret of 
his heart, though he at that time 


come home to a pleasant family 


had once found his greatest 


had never told 


it—there was one who had not returned from 


her summer-journeying to her city home, one 
whose society he missed there, though the loss 


ly upon his spirits else- 


Now to walk alone 


had not pressed heay 
where. where he had often 
walked with her, or to visit those places of 
amusement whither he had been wont to accom- 
pany her, filled him with feelings of unrest and 
loneliness absolutely oppressive. 

He began to perceive that if not actually in 
love, he was on the dre my confines of that en- 


chanted realm, taking in the first intoxicating 


He felt 


lant hid far down in his 


breathings of its delicious atmosphere. 
that there was a young | 
by the rich soil of poetry and 


the pure dew of romance, which needed but to 


heart, nourished long 


have the clear sunlight of sympathy let in upon 


it to take a deep, warm color, and expand into a 
gracious flower. 

Morris had first met Miss Atwood at a brilliant 
party given in her honor on her return from Eu- 
rope, where she had spent nearly two years; and 
he was first delighted to find 
young tourists, she could converse without let- 


ting her sentences of good, hearty English, be- 


that, unlike mo 


come disjointed by German, go off in nervous 
spasms of French or faint away into Italian. She 
did not talk like a guide-book of 
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The Venus, Vatican, old Virgil’s tomb; 
rhe Corso, Carnival, St. Peter’s dome; 
The Pantheon and the Coliseum, 
Grim with gray ruin’s vestigeum ; 
Venice, Vesuvius, Valambrosa, 
Mont Blanc, Mont Etna and Mont Rosa, 
And the Zgeum Mare; 
The “lordly Rhine” and “arrowy Rhone,” 
Brussels, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Boulogne; 
A trip from Frankfort to Cologne, 
And “dear, delightful Paris!” 


Miss Atwood was an undeniable beauty, and 
a belle of much celebrity. Her taste in dress 
was exquisite, though rather on the magnificent 
order. 
wit and some genius; so it is little wonder that, 


She had many accomplish nents, a keen 


as far as she had revealed herself, she had been 
enchanting to the poetical and somewhat im- 
pressible Albert Morris. It was spring when 
they first met, and before their both leaving the 
city for the summer, dreams wondrous pleasant, 
in which the peerless belle always appeared, be- 
came perilously frequent with him; and in the 
daytime I am not sure but that he thought of her 
even oftener than on his beloved sister, once his 
daily companion, but now married to an army 
officer and immured in a fort on the frontier, 
alone grand scenery, a select library, a 


cherub 


where 
fine band, a charming husband and a 
child preserved her from dying of ennut. 

And Miss Atwood? Why, she smiled sweetly 
on all he said or did, and bent herself toward 
him slightly, very slightly from the pedestal of 
her pride. With a most comfortable faith in her 
own irresistibleness, she evidently considered the 
heart of every man she met as a kind of fruit, 
very ripe and very soft, and only waiting the 
least possible shake on her part to fall into her 
hand or at her feet. 

But let us return to that walk of our hero’s 
down Chestnut street. 

Suddenly he gave an eager look forward, his 
eye brightened, his cheek flushed and his step 
quickened! Surely he could not mistake that 
form, that gait, that air—no, it was Clara At- 


did 


him till they were almost face to face. 


wood! She not see him, or seemed not to 
mark 
Then she smiled, blushed and paused a moment, 
as Morris, lifting his hat, inquired with a joyful 
air when she arrived in town. 

‘‘Only last night,’’ she replied; and after a 
few words more, passed on. 

Morris, his heart filled with indescribable emo- 


tion, involuntarily turned his head to look after 


her. As he did so, he remarked that as she 
swept along with her half-nonchalant, half- 
haughty gait, the fringe of her rich mantilla 


caught on the edge of a basket borne by a poor 
old woman, who was hobbling along with a 


crutch. The basket was filled and piled up with 
fine large oranges, and as Miss Atwood gave an 
she half 


impatient pull to extricate the fringe, 


upset this basket—purposely, it was evident-- 











Ose — 


and out rolled agolden shower of oranges. With 
no expression of regret, but with a frown like 
midnight, and a cool “‘ You should keep out of 
* she passed majestically on and en- 
The old woman 


the way!’ 
tered Levy's inviting doors, 
stood the image of despair; a poor feeble cripple, 
jostled by the fashionable throng, she could not 
help herself in this sad extremity. Surprised, 
indignant and shocked beyond expression, Mor- 
ris, with one of his quick humane impulses, 
turned back to assist her; but he was too late, 
for a slight, graceful figure sprang forward, and 
two dear little white-gloved hands began picking 
up the oranges and replacing them in the basket 
of the grateful old dame, and a sweet, kind voice 
said, ‘*Oh, do not thank me; it is nothing;”’ 
and then Morris caught a glimpse of a fair young 
face—not a beautiiul face, but one fresh and 
sunny, and wearing an expression pure and noble, 
and good withal. He saw large brown eyes, 
filled with soul, and warm red lips tremulous 
with feeling, and a clear broad brow stamped 
with intellect, over which waved hair of a dark 
rich shade. All these he saw underneath a little 
cottage-bonnet of white silk, unadorned by rib- 
bon, lace or flowers, for the young being before 
him was that sweetest of imaginable creatures, 
a pretty Philadelphia Quakeress. 

At that moment the soulless statue Albert had 
half-deified by his admiring homage, fell from its 
pedestal, and a fair idea of womanly loveliness, 
sanctified by goodness, mounted triumphantly to 
its place. 

Do not condemn my hero when I say that he 
followed at a respectful distance behind the young 
Quakeress as she walked up Chestnut street, 
then turned and passed up Seventh to Arch, and 
up Arch almost to Broad. Finally she ran lightly 
up some dazzling white marble steps, and entered 
a plain but elegant-looking mansion. As Morris 
passed he glanced at the door-plate. It bore his 
own name, and with a feeling half pleasure, half 
pain, he recollected that here resided a distant 


relative of his father’s. There had once been 
some diflerences between the families, and all 


intercourse had been long since suspended. 


As might have been anticipated, Mr. Albert 
Morris suddenly became an active peace maker. 
Such cold feelings of estrangement between 
those connected by the ties of kindred, was un- 
natural, unchristian, and ought no longer to exist! 


Thus he argued until his mother (now a widow) 


and his nice obliging sisters set forth on a visit of 


conciliation, or rather reconciliation. This was 
perfectly successful, and soon the long frozen 
tide of social intercourse flowed again sunny and 
swiit. 

Oh, such times as the two families had to- 
gether! Such morning walks and rides, and 
then such sociable evening gatherings for all 
sorts of innocent and sensible enjoyment—in- 
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deed, it was all pleasanter and better, and more 
delightful every way than I can tell. 

1 surely need not say how glad was Albert 
in his heart when he listened daily to the praises 
of “dear, gifted Cousin Annie,’’ from his aflec- 
tionate sisters and enthusiastic young brothers, 
and even from his thoughtful, intelligent mother 
Ah, the little heathen divinity’s “fairy barque’ 
sometimes has smooth sailing, say what they 
will. 

It happened that Annie was deep in the study 
of the German at that time, and Albert presently 
discovered that he really must rub up his know- 
After this, what en- 


what charming jaw- 


ledge of that grand language. 
chanted ‘“‘long mornings,’’ 
dislocating hours they spent over Goethe and 
Grabbe, and Gessner and Gleim, and Piefiel and 
Pfizer, and Fichte and Frieligrath, and Richter 
and Raprechtsweil, and Knebel and Kleist, and 
Klopstock and Kotzebue, and Rosegarten and 
Korner, and Knaust and Schulze, and Schlegel 
and Schelling, and Schleiermacher and Zedlitz, 
and Zschokke ! ! 

But the time came when it was away with 
these old fellows! and let the heart speak 
through lips and eyes, and “little unobserved 
delicious, an eloquence 


’ 


acts,”’ a poetry more 
more subduing. 
* * * * * * 
“My dear Albert,’’ said Annie Morris, now 
two months a wife, “‘what possessed thee to 
I could 
scarcely find room for it in our conservatory.’’ 
‘‘Ah, Annie,”’ he replied, “I love the orange ; 


send home that enormous orange tree ? 


is a sacred fruit to me.”’ 
‘* Now, what canst thou mean ?”’ said the little 


vife, with some surprise. 

“Listen to me, then, my love,’’ he rejoined. 
‘ As by the apple Adam lost his paradise, so by 
the orange have I found mine.—W hat, still mys- 
tified? Ah, bless you, and bless all crippled old 
orange women, say I.”’ 

“Oh, Albert,’’ cried Annie, blushing deeply 
and smiling through tears, as she wound her arms 


< 


round the neck of her young husband, ‘“ didst 
thou see that? I was a little ashamed at the 
time, there were so many looking at me—but I 
could not help it.’”’ 

“To be sure you could not help it; your hands 


go about such work on their own account. Help 
it, indeed!’’ 
* * * * . * * 7. 


On the morning after the little street incident 
which was the stepping-stone to the happy for- 
tune of Albert Morris, Miss Clara Atwood was 
seated in her most graceful attitude on a purple 
velvet sofa in an elegant parlor, awaiting a call 
from that self-same young gentleman. ‘There 
came aring at the door, and presently a servant 
entered bearing a basket, a pretty little French 
affair, filled with oranges, and a card, on which 
was written— With the compliments of A. M. 


” 
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The cheek, neck and brow of the haughty 
beauty became crimson as she dashed the signiti- 
cant offering to the floor. 
she was 


had 


street, a fine country-seat, a magnificent carriage, 


Last married—well, all the 


world said. 


winter 


She a large house on Walnut 
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and her servants to sport a dashing livery—in 
short, luxury and display surround her. She is 
still beautiful, brilliant, witty, gay, and it may be 
happy—but I do not think that she ever culti 


vated orange trees in her conservatories. 


= A = 


THE GIRL ON 


In storied verse and olden song 
We're told of maidens fair, 
Whose glance could e’er disarm the strong 
Or strengthen wan despair 
Such magic power is lingering yet, 
And yet the homage meets; 
A peerless one I oft have met— 
The girl on Collins street 


I've heard the sweet Parnassian lyre 
In beauty’s praise awake, 
And quiv’ring with poetic fire 
The marble heart would break ; 
But never strain that genius sung 
In Delian numbers sweet, 
Did more to maiden fair belong 
Than her on Collins street. 


I’ve seen the lovely southern maid 
Full blest with beauty’s charms, 
And northern girls in smiles arrayed 
Whom truth and virtue warms; 
The eastern fair with polished mind, 

And western ones I meet, 
But ne’er the counterpart could find 
Of her on Collins street 


The model form of Grecian mould 
And face enwreathed with smiles, 

The tress of raven and of gold, 
And eye that love beguiles, 

Have often waked the heart's deep strain 
Of music wildly sweet; 

But none may prompt its best refrain 
Like her on Collins street. 


I’ve sat and worshiped by her side 
In summer's quiet even, 
And Hope has whispered of a bride 
To make of earth a heaven; 
I've gazed upon her features fair 
And beauty all complete, 
And thought that none could e’er compare 
With her on Collins street. 


I lingered on each gentle tone 
From her sweet lips that fell, 

And marked how bright her clear eye shone 
That pierced my bosom’s cell: 


COLLINS 


STREET. 


The pinioned hours flew swiflly by, 
And fast my pulses beat— 

I could not speak, but oft did sigh 
For her on Collins street. 


The fondest dreams e’er fancy knew 
Within my heart found birth, 

And hope was tinged with radiant hue 
As vernal blooms of earth; 

The sky of life seemed bright and fair 
As mingling rays that meet, 

And then to woo I’ve thought I'd dare, 
The girl on Collins street. 


With this resolve one eve I went— 
The moon shone clear above, 
And all the radiant firmament 
Seemed poetry and love: 
I quaffed the soul-inspiring scene 
And felt its influence sweet, 
While dreaming of my heart’s dear queen— 
The girl on Collins street. 


With hope elate and heart of love, 
I touched the sounding wire ; 

Its thrilling music did but move 
My love’s impassioned fire. 

The door flew wide—but what, alas! 
My anxious eyes did greet! 

Nine hais (\ike spectres in the pass) 
Of beaux, on Collins street. 


My memory oft recalls that hour 
And all the thoughts it gave, 

When Hope decayed like blasted flower 
And Happ’ness found a grave. 

The sudden thrill which shocked me thea 
My startled nerves repeat, 

As oft the memory comes again 
Of beaux on Collins street. 


Those hats, like Ghouls, their vigils keep 
Around my thoughts by day, 

And e’en when locked in dreamy sleep 
Like spectres, haunt their prey 

Sometimes I fee! renewed Love's spell ; 
And should I chance to meet 

Those hats no more, all may be well 


With me on Collins street. 











A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR OWN DAYS.—NO. IV. 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, 


BY A MANTUAMAKER. 


Dress marked the difference of ranks in the 
most positive manner, so that it was impossible, 
as now often occurs, to mistake the mistress for 
the maid. Things are wonderfully 
and whole classes have disappeared. It would 
seem, however, that the bourgeoisie midway be- 


changed, 


tween the extremes of society would now occupy 
While the noble 
has learned to be his own administrator, the bour- 


almost exactly her old position. 


geoise has forgotten the mysteries of housewifery. 
The bourgeoise of that day was never addressed 
as madame, but mademoiselle. AIl know the 
painful impression produced on Madame Roland, 
on the occasion of a visit with her excellent 
grandmother to Madame Boismoret, of the street 
Saint Louis, when that haughty lady thus ad- 
dressed her relation—‘‘ Good day, Mademoiselle 
This pretty girl is your granddaughter ? 
How old is she ? 


Rotisset. 
Come hither, my child.’’ The 
future republican might well be shocked. The 
bourgeoise of that day wore no bonnet. She am- 
ply avenged herself afterwards, as all the world 
knows. 
for, if fortune had permitted, ridicule would have 


A velvet gown she never dreamed of; 
prohibited her. Now she gives balls and soirees, 
and is a woman of fashion. She is what the wo- 
man @ la mode was in the last century. 

Before I go into the detail of costume in the 
later years of the last century, I may pause, with 
propriety, to consider a very important portion of 
the ministers of costume, which had better be 
treated of alone—ot hair dressers. 

Tue ware and the beard, great characteristics 
in the history of the costume of every people, are 
the only things which necessarily cal! for dress. 
Nature has positively prescribed nothing on this 
head, seeming to leave the decision of the ques- 
tion to ourselves. Consequently, the arrange- 
ment of the hair is a great occupation of feminine 
coquetterie. We all know to what degree of per- 
fection this art was carried by the ancients. ‘The 
empire of fashion was so arbitrary, that the Ro- 
man ladies stripped themselves of their ebony 
hair to be enabled to wear wigs of the flaxen 
locks of the German girls, which were sold for 
their weight in gold. The wife of Marcus Aure- 
lius is said, during nineteen years, to have worn 
three hundred different head-dresses; a thing 
easily believed by women of our own time. 

In modern days the dressing of the hair only 


became a complicated art under Louis XIV., and 
was not perfected until the days of Louis XV., 
from which time it grew extravagant until its ruin 
with the monarchy at the end of the next reign. 
The perruquiers had become an important class, 
In 1761, 
there were numbered eight hundred and fifty 


and were incorporated by Louis XIV. 


hereditary emplois ot barbiers, perruquiers, baig- 
neurs, etuvistes. ‘The perruquier ranked with a 
surgeon. Both shaved; but the surgeon did not 
dress hair. 

At the end of the reign of Louis XIV., wigs, 
which had been very large and very dear, began 
to grow less. The perruquier was, however, an 
artist of an inferior grade to the coitleur, whose 
profession time and change of habits have not yet 
degraded. The former having become jealous of 
them, began a lawsuit, which was decided against 
the plaintiffs in 1769. This biow prostrated them, 
while their rivals flourished upon their ruin. The 
title of coifleurs did not satisfy them, and they as- 
sumed the style of academicians of coiffeur and 
the mode. 


dissatisfaction to the true academicians, the busi- 


This, however, was a cause of grave 


ness of whom it was to comb out impurities from 
The latter did not like their new 
namesakes, who were ordered to etlace the inscrip- 


the language. 


tion, academie de coiffeur, from the walls of their 


common hall. ‘The coifleurs however, 


consoled for this disgrace by their increasing favor 


were, 
with the ladies. ‘The coifleur was ordinarily 
young, accomplished, and handsome, and was 
admitted to the holy of holies of the female toilette. 

Among the most distinguished coitleurs of the 
eighteenth century, was the Sieur Legros, who 
published, in 1769, a treatise in quarto, called 
L’art de la Coiffeur des dames Frangaises, the 
price of which was two Louis. 

In a supplement, he warns the public against a 
counterfeit, ‘‘calculated to deceive the universe 
and rob an author of the credit of a good book.’’ 

This is a fair specimen of hisstyle. This great 
author (according to the opinion of the grandmo- 
thers of the present generation in France) and 
artist, had a sad fate, having been suffocated in 
the Place Louis XV., on the marriage day of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. _ I will also reter 
to Dagé, who could not attend to his numerous 
customers. 

The most remarkable of all his brother artists, 


987 
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was the handsome Leonard, coiffeur of Maria- 
Antoinette, who was so celebrated for his tact in 
alternating locks of hair with pieces of colored 
gauze. He is said to have once used fourteenells 
about thirteen yards) of gauze in dressing the 
hair of a lady of the court. ‘The real name of this 
person was Antien, and he was taken into confi- 
dence in the important affair of the flight to Varen- 
nes. He appears, however, to have been but par- 
tially trusted, most unfortunately for the royal 
family. Information given by him is said to have 
retarded the carriage, the officer in charge of a 


a mantle, and a robe @ la Polonnaise. The other, 
w exhibit her fine form, wears a caraco. Both 
have canes, then considered necessities. 

The following represents a lady in the deshabille, 





relay having just had the horses stripped of their 
harness as the royal fugitives drove up at Va- 
rennes. If this be the case, it is another exam- 
ple of the strange accidents of life, the monarchy 
of Saint Louis having been destroyed in conse- 
quence of the mistake of a hair-dresser. 

Leonard accompanied the Princes in their 
exile, and used his aristocratic comb, kept idle by 
the republic, on the heads of the Russian ladies. 


The following engraving represents ladies of 


1772, in a walking dress, with the coifeur then 
fashionable. One of the ladies wears a caleche, 


called at that time, 1785, Pierrot. She wears a 
caraco of violet, embroidered with white, a"neck- 
erchief of Lralian gauze, a puff with roses on her 
head, and a green skirt, 
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The third represents the then fashionable cha- 
peau-bonnet, with a wreath of artificial roses, 
and tied with a rainbow ribbon, from which a 
blue veil reaches to the girdle. In it are six large 


VOL xxxviir.—25 








plumes, of rose, blue, white, and green. The 
hair is dressed high behind, and the dress is 4 la 
Turque, of blue Pekin. The sleeves are of white 
gros de Naples. 
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The fourth engraving is a caricature which tells its own story. 
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Its date is about 1778. 











THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


© not in vain the poet’s passionate prayer, 
Aud thirst for beautiful and holy things! 
This spirit, like an angel, everywhere 
Spans the wide universe with viewless wings. 
What time the stars, in the empyrean sung, 
Ethereal beauty did the skies illume; 
What time the earth from utter chaos sprung, 
alm of gloom. 





Its light primeval broke the re 
"his is the peaceful spirit which doth fill 
Our world with myriad types of loveliness; 
Endows all poetry and nature still, 
And art with beauty that makes sorrow less: 
That haunts the mountains with majestic mien, 
And valleys fragrant with thick leaves and flowers; 
That dwells in forest solitudes unseen, 
And silent shadows of sequestered bowers. 
That loves the rocks where wild birds chant their 
strains, 
And rivulets murmur their incessant song; 
And picturesque fields, and verdure bearing plains, 
Where silvery rivers wind their waves along: 
Shines in the stars that gem night’s azure skies, 
Glides on the waters, haunts the living air, 


Glows in the rainbow’s evanescent dyes, 

And hallows life’s endeavor unaware 
O not alone in brief and idle hours— 

In the dream-haunted chambers of the night: 
Nor like the vision of Elysian bowers, 

And hope’s fair promise of undreamed delights— 
O never thus, it blesses us awhile 

And vanishes—making the little heaven we know, 
And the rude earth, emparadised with toil— 

Seem darker for its evanescent glow: 
But with the sight of prophet eyes sublime, 

From off some mountain summit of the day, 
Beholding, through the labyrinth of time, 

The blank hereafter, dim and far away 
Brave as the eagle, soaring in delight 

Into the azure of the upper skies, 
That glow with noon, and with undazzled sight 

Searching the fires that blind our eager eyes 
THEY WHO ARE GIFTED WITH THE VISION DIVINK, 

INSPIRED BY LOVELINKSS WHICH THEY ADORE, 
ENTRANCED IN WORSHIP AT ITS GLORIOUS SHRINE, 

BSuOLD THE FORM OF BEAUTY KVERMORK. 

A.M 











THE WORK TABLE. 


JENNY LIND CAP. 
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Materials—half an ounce of scarlet and half an ounce of The upper border to be worked the same as the lower, 
white Berlin wool ; crochet needle No. 2. but only at the sides. 


For the rosette, make a chain in white single wool 





Work a chain fifteen inches long in scarlet doul three-eighths in length; work a row of double open 


wool crochet very loose. 
Ist row.—Searlet. Double crochet. Finish with an edging by working a loose chain of 
2d row.— White. Double open crochet, by working a scarlet. 


long stitch into every third loop of the foundation, and — 





two chain stitches between each of the long stitches. LADY'S PUR: 
3d row.—Scarilet. Double crochet 
1th row —White. Double open crochet, lea g three Materials—two skeins purse silk. one hank gold beads, and 





inches for the back. one small gold tassel. D. ce means double crochet 
5th row.—Scarilet Double crochet. 
6th row—Work on each side nine long stitches in Make a chain of 5 stitches. 
double open crochet to form the ears Ist round. —D. c 
7th row.—Seariet. Double crochet 2d round.—1 d. ¢., 1 chain into every stitch 
Work the border in single wool. 3d round.—D. c., with a bead in every stitch 
Ist row.—White. Double open crochet, worked very 4th round.—D. ¢., increasing after every stitch 
loose, two stitches in every loop, except in the front 5th round.—Same as 3d 
where it should be worked flat 6th round —1 long stitch into every loop 
2d row—Seariet. Double open crochet worked in 7th round.—D.c. Work this round so as to have forty 
every other loop. suiches 
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Sth round.—Same as 3d 

9th round.—1 long stitch, 1 chain into every loop 

10th round.—1 long, 1 chain worked through the chain 
in last round 


Lith round.—3 d. c., 5 with beads; 3 d.c., 2 beads; 
repeat. 

12th round.—1 d.c. over 2d in last round, 1 bead, 2d 

, 5 beads. 1 bead. 1 d.c,1 bead; repeat 


13th round.—1 d ¢. over! in last round, 2 beads, 2d 
e., 1 bead, 1 d. ¢., 3 beads, 2 d. ¢., 1 bead; repeat 

14th round.—9 d. c. ist over last bead in last round, 4 
beads; repeat 

15th round.—1 Jong stitch into every stitch. 

16th round.—1 long stitch worked through the loop in 
last round 

17th round —D. c. with a bead in every stitch; repeat 
from 9th to 18th rounds 

Work 1 long stitch i 


this way 


ito every stitch, work 2 rows in 
hread IL beads, miss 1 
! 


Fasten on the silk 


stitch, fasten to the next thread beads; repeat; fasten 


the silk on the 6th bead, thread Ll beads, pass the silk 

through the 6th bead; repeat 
To form the runner, 3 chain, miss 1; repeat. 

For the strings, make a chain the length required; 


fasten with a small tassel of beads 


WATCH HOOK. 
Nine shades of scarlet wool—tiwo skeins of each of the light- 
est, and one of the rest. One reel of drab Boars’ Head 


cotton, No. 6 


Begin with the darkest shade 





ist row.—Make a ain of twelve stitches, unite the 
ends, and work 2 d. c. into every loop, then make 1 long 
with L chain between each into every loop. Cut off the 
wool, tie it at the back— do this in every row when a dif- 


ferent shade is used 
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2d row.—Use the colors in every row in gradation, d. 
c. on long, 3 chain, 1 long on Jong, 3 chain; repeat. 

3d row.—D. c. on d c., 4 chaing3 long, the Ist into 3d 
loop, 4 chain; repeat. 

Continue till the 8th row, increasing 2 long into every 
row—that is, 5,7, 9,11 and 13 long, arranged so that 1 
long shall come before and 1 after every long in preced- 
ing row 

9th row.—Lightest shade. D.c. on Ist long, 5 chain, 
d c. into 3d loop, 5 chain, d. ¢. into 3d loop. 15 chain, d 
c. into same loop, 5 chain, d. c. into 3d loop, 5 chain, d. ce 
on last long; repeat. 
10th row —Cotton. D.c into 1st chain of 5, 5 chain, 

] 


d. ¢. into centre loop of next 5,1 chain, miss 1 loop of 





the 15 chain, 5 long successively,* 2 long into next loop, 


repeat from,* twice more, then 5 long successively, 1 
chain, d. ¢. into centre loop of 5, 5 chain, d. c. into cen- 
tre loop of next 5. 1 long between the 2 chains of 5, and 
into the 2d. c. stitches; repeat 


Lith row.—Cotion. D.c. into centre loop of Ist5chain, 


5 chain, d. ¢. on 2d long, 5 chain, d. c. into 3d loop, 5 


chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 3 chain, 1 long into next loop, 
5 chain, d. ¢. into 3d loop. 5 chain, d. c. into 3d loop, 5 
chain, d. c. into centre loop of 5; repeat 
12th row. — Last row, cotton. D.c. into centre loop of 
5, 5 chain, repeat this—on the top of the shell it will be d.e 
into centre of 3—over the shell unite the two shells to- 
gether by d.c. into the centre loop of the last 5 chain, 
then repeat without making any chain between the 2d 
d. c. suches 

To MAKE It up.—Take a piece of circular card-board 


five inches in 





liameter, and a piece of colored paper a 






very little larger; sew the centres of the work and card- 
board together; then sew the divisions of the work at 


equal distances round the card-board, leaving the bor- 


der free: take a yard of rather narrow satin ribbon, cut 
off twelve inches; sew the ends to the top of the card- 
board three-quarters of an inch asunder, make the re- 
mainder into a bow and sew it to the top of the ribbon; 


sew a pearl watch hook into the centre, then gum the 


colored paper on to the card-board. 
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NOTICES 
THE 


Ovr Art Union is in the full blaze of successful ex- 


periment 


The beautifully lighted gallery is daily and 
uightly filled with the élite and fashion of our city—and 
mps” shine on a more 


ed 


with pictures, many of which are real treasures of Art. 





never did the “ becoming light ot 





delighted collection of people The walls are well fi 


The charming statue of Psyche, by Steinhauser, is alone 
We know 


a morning can be so agreeably or 


enough to draw crowds of adimiring visitors. 
of no place where 
profitably spent as amid these lovely “children issued 
jull grown from the artist’s brain.” 

The great centre of attraction so far, has been the glo- 
rious landscape of the “Cyclops Islands,” by ACHENBACH; 
and it certainly is the grandest work of art we have yet 
had among us. The only pictures we have seen that 
Tivoli,” by WILson 


VERNET’s “Storm, 


will compare with it are the “ in the 


and JosEPH 





‘Carey collection,” the 


property of the Academy of Fine Arts. These resemble 


each other chiefly in the genuineness of the feeling 


which inspired them, and the truthfulness with which it 


is worked out. They are as varied as Nature, who 


ever repeats herself. The “ Cyclops Islands” comprise 


a group of rocky elevations of peculiar and varied forms, 
nearly barren of vegetation, rising abruptly from the 


Mediterranean, bleak and sterile-looking in the extreme; 


by a happy arrangement of chiaro scuro, the artist 





yet, 


1as clothed them with a beauty as enchanting as it is 


surprising. A storm is gathering gloomily over the sea 


and rocky coast. Far as the eye can discern, mass 
after mass of moving clouds, painted with consummate 
Faint gleams 
My- 
riads of sea birds flash like snow- flakes along the dis- 
The waters 


skill, are mustering in tempestuous might 


of light pierce their purple gloom with sober rays 


tant beach, dashed onward by the gale. 
writhe and boil under its fary; and all were chaos and 


confusion but that, through a jagged opening in the near 





clouds, a flood of golden sunshine falls almost dazzling 


into the centre of the picture, defining with distinctness 


Blessed 


grasses, all 


all within the magic of its beams. sunlight! 
The minutest forms of rock, pebt 


ie, ciear 


and sharply made out—yet no confusion of parts, but a 
supernal oneness,” broad and harmonious as the light 


of heaven! Look along under the clouds far, far as the 
eye can reach—the sky perspective is absolutely perfect. 
rhe water is as transparent and luminous as crystal, 
and has the quality of wetness and motion in a wonderful 
degree. But why attempt to describe what is beyond 
the reach of words? Our young artists should study this 
picture with reverence and a loving warmth that shall 
fuse its many beauties into their very souls. They may 
here see that it is not necessary to generalize all truth of 
Here 


detail out of a canvas to reach a “grand style 


we have weeds, grasses, the minute geological structure 
of rocks, a! detailed wiih the precision of a Daguerreo- 
type, by one who knows and loves their least beauties 
with an artist’s love. Simple as beauty—conceived with 
the dignity of intellect creative—executed with a perfe¢t 
knowledge of the resources of landscape art, the “Cy- 


clops Islands” is a work of the highest order, and will 
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EXHIBITION 


please as long as Nature has a hold upon the human 
heart. 
“The Matrimonial Quarrel 


” by Cart HENBRER, is ano- 


ther picture of the Dusseldorf school, and is admirable 


In 


cottage, through the open door of whi 


in every respect front of a vine-covered thatched 


h one gets smoky 
glimpses of the culinary department, stands the Guten 
which are 


Frau. In her hand she holds a hat and coat, 


» her other half, who, in his shirt 


presumed to belong t 
sleeves, leans moodily over the crumbling wall, through 


which we see the market town below. There, it is evi- 


dent, some kind of a fair is to come off. Angry glances 


from the young husband—which seem to say,“ No fair 


weather for you to day, my lady!” They are both young 


enough to know better! Slowly, but with saucy, side- 


wife creeps towards the open door— 


long look, the po 

slowly, but with a look at the hat and coat, which says 
as plainly as paint can, “there is another article of gen- 
tleman’s wear that will not be long in coming into my 
possession, also.” Leaving you to decide the knotty 
point, dear reader, we may do the artist the justice to 
say that he seems fully at home in the subject, and has 


evidently painted con amore. Nothing can be betterthan 


the still-life of the whole picture. The distant landscape, 
with Its siiver-serpent of a stream gieaming alar off—the 
the old wall of ar- 


the 


purple sky lowering over the town- 


cong omerate—the flowers and grasses ol 


the hand of the master; while 


uficial 
near ground—all display: 
the design and action of the figures, which are as homely 
as the humble life they lead, are as admirable as true to 
nature. This and the Achenbach just noticed, are of the 
German school, and were brought to this country by the 
Bavarian consul, Mr. Hagedorn, who has rendered the 
aris a real service by the beautiful works he has enabled 
us to enjoy 


Our 


“Union” 


the 
Doubtless 


own artists have contributed liberally to 


thus far, yet but few new pictures 


Exhibition that their more mature 


itis for the Academy 
works will be prepared RornerMe t's “ Shylock” is 
“winning golden opinions from all sorts of people”—(we 


like a fresh quotation!) Bonrrenp and Wi tutaMs have 


several pictures that we have noticed in former exhibi- 
tions, bul we see nothing new from them. HamMILTon has 
two or three sea pieces, which are well executed, only 
that there is not adrop of water in them. R. Pgat ex- 
usual amount of copyings and alterings from 


Mr. Martin 


of considerable merit and of great promise. 


hibits the 
“Autumn 
Mr 
‘ape of many 


GREUZE and others has an 


Scene 


m Nature” is a lands 


ASHTON’s “Study f 


beauties very carefully painted; the sky is admirable— 
ling greenness, the picture 


and but for the too all-pervac 
Mr. CAMERON'S portraits are 
} 


would be guite a fine one 


hardiy in a style he can hope to see popular; and his 


Chillon” is sadly deficient in all that should 


Mr 


his snow pieces 


* Prisoner of 
characterize a picture of Byron's hero WEBER'S 
pictures are greatly and justly admired; 
are the best we ever saw. On the whiole,the Art Union 
Gallery is a delightful affair, and as new pictures are con- 
stantly being added, the interest of visitors in it is never 
allowed to flag. 
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EDITORS’ 


Can gold calm passion or make reason shine? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 


Wisdom to gold prefer—for ‘tis much less 


To make our fortune than our happiness.— Young. 


Dorado is at last found. We rejoice it has 





Tue 








veen found by our own countrymen, that it belongs to 
he Union, and that the treasures of the mines, hitherto 
monopolized by the few who claimed dominion over 
their fellow men, are now to be the property of the 
people, the reward of labor. To every one who goes to 
California with the intention of making honorable ex- 





ertions to get gold, we wish success. May each and all 


obtain a rich reward for their exertions 





gathering of this gold is man’s wor 


Has woman no ente rprise ol equal importance to 





undertake’ Who is to diffuse the wisdom which is 
more valuable than the fine gold? struct the young 
n these principles of moral rectitude and social refine- 


ment which must be understood and practiced to make 
la blessing? Who now have leisure for these 


Not The 


education en- 


this go 


things? the men of our cou certainly. 


try, 


business of must in a great degree be 


trusted to the women. And the signs of the times show 


that men, the best and wisest in the land, are beginning 


to understand the capacity of the female mind for the 
work ol 
Within 


which is of far more importance to the improvement, 


struction 


the last two years, a movement has begun 


and, we may add, prosperity of our land, than will be all 


the gold of California. This movement, like the begin- 





nings of all 
We al 
the E 


truly great enterprises, is quiet and unob- 


ude to the plan of sending female teach- 


States to the West. 


trusive. 
A society of 


out one 


ers from astern 


ladies, organized at Boston, have sent out al 


hundred of these teachers. Another society, the “ Na- 


tional Popular Education,” has sent one hundred and 


We 
Would that all our frien 


ten. have the “Second Annual! Report” before us 


is could read it. To give some 


are doing, we will 
We select 
given by the Hon 


corresponding secretary of 


notion of what these young teachers 


here insert extracts from tl letters these 





from a large number of equal interest 
Wil 


the society. 


am Slade, who is 





‘I do not have as many privations asI expected. It 
so far advanced in 
kind- 


They generally have a high opin- 


is true the Western people are not 


refinement as those of the East; but they are 


hearted and cordial 


ion of the teachers sent out by the Board, as far as my 


knowledge extends, and more of them I shal 


never regret coming here if be of the least use in 


» West. 


the benefit of the preparatory course at Hartford. Ithas 





improving the moral condition of t I reap now 





been of more benefit to me than a year's st 


“T have introduced vocal 


with very happy effect 


music into my school, and 
its influence is very perceptible 
in soothing discordant passions, and calling into action 


the better feelings of our nature. Indeed, 1 can govern 
my school with twice the ease that I could before intro- 
ducing music. 
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“The Bible has a prominent place in school. With- 
out it I do not think I could have secured such order as 
I have done, or presided with so much pleasure in my 
We read it 


All are required to join in the exercise I 


little empire of mind daily at the opening 
of school. 
then seek to impress upon their minds the important 
All 
They are very careful to be present 
We then 
I have been surprised at the 


truths contained in the chapter for the day. listen 


with deep interest. 
early, so as not to lose the exercise bow be- 
fore our Father in prayer 
room during this exer- 


deep silence which pervades the 
few short months have 
I feel 
the influence of the Bible is all-powerful for good in my 
id 
ach 


and the change which a 


cise, 


produced in a school before so undisciplined. 


school, joined with the sweet influence of melody 





song, filling our hearts with kind thoughts towards « 
other, breathing a spirit of gentleness and love. Of late, 


serious impressions seem to have in¢ reased on the minds 


of my pupils, and one young woman has embrace d the 
Saviour. My school is now wel! organized and dis- 


ciplined. Four young men of promise are numbered 


among my pupils, and two young ladies who are pre- 
paring themselves for teachers, and will, probably, de- 


vote themselves to teaching at the West.” 
’ 


“ At first there seemed a strong disposition among my 


combat with each other during the me of 
} 


scholars to 


recess. I endeavored toremedy it for awhile unsuccess- 


fully. On one occasion there were three girls and two 
boys, from eight to twelve years of age, and itappearing 
impossible for me to get at the truth of the matter—each 
denying what the other said—I detained them after the 
others were dismissed, and read to them the story of 
Ananias and his wife, and told them we would kneel 
and ask our Heavenly Father to enable them to do right 
red 


no further trouble.’ 


This appeared to melt them, and they all acknowled 





the part they had taken. I have had 
“One rule I made when I began to teach was—never 
At 


commencement of my last quarter, a boy of about six- 


to punish a scholar in presence of the school. the 


teen came to my school. I hesitated about enrolling his 








name, as he had turned one of his teachers—a man of 


about twenty-seven or eight—out of the school-house 





But I thought that perhaps Providence had sent him to 


me for some good. so I took him. Once he rebelled; I 


kindly reproved him, telling him that, upon a recurrence 
’ : ' 
of the act,] should be obliged to detain him after schoo 


He rebelled again, and when dismissing the school, I 


told him he might remain. He took off his cap with ana 


air of conscious superiority, at least of strength, and sat 








down. Need I be ashamed to own that I trembled and 
grew faint? for I knew not what to do. But God was my 
refu and strength. When alone with him, I took him 
by the hand and knelt down. and with one arm around 


him, carried his case and mine to God in fervent prayer 
He 


with him, he asked my forgiveness 


was melted; and after a moment of conversation 


I never had occa- 
gion to keep him after school again. I mention this to 


skill, but the efficacy 





show not my of prayer.” 


“T open my school in the morning by reading the 











EDITORS’ 


I tried 


from praying, as there were so 


Scriptures and prayer. at first to excuse myself 
many young men in the 
school. I was afraid of them. It seemed at first that 
everything depended upon their favor, for if they should 
feel disposed to ridicule me, my usefulness would be at 
Oh, 


courage that 


anend. But so far they have maintained decorum 


pray for me, that I may have the moral 


will enable me to perform my duty in the fear of God.” 


“T open school daily with reading the Bible—each 
I then ask 


read, and endeavor to im- 


can, reading a verse in turn. 


been 


scholar that 
questions on what has 
press on their minds the importance of obeying the di- 
of the Saviour, and that to do this, their 


be ec 


vine precepts 


hearts, which are naturally sinful, must hanged 


the Holy Spirit 


by 
Italk with them about prayer, and pray 


with them, endeavoring to lead them to seek for heave: 


t to become truly wise 





Wisdom, and teacl! them wu 





ar God. Itis not uncommon for 


ed this 


they must love a 


the boys al 


d girls to come to me aud say —‘J pray 





“In this obscurity and retirement, my path would be 


a dull and weury one were it not for the pleasant and 


ennobling employment in whichI am engaged. Among 


these children I have found some noble minds, which, if 


rightly directed, cannot fail to exert a very great influ- 
ence for goodamong men. I esteem it a great privilege 
to be permitted int these minds to the only true 
source of life a ht and joy—to make impressions 





upon them which shall endure forever—to set in motion 


shall go on widening and deepening 


juences 


which 





through ail-coming ume 


“The precious Bible is used in my school. It is the 


first book we study each d ly Every scholar who can, 


reads a portion. I try to impress upon them the neces- 


sity of making the truths we read our rules of action, 


and often describe to them scenes of which we read in 


Scripture, in my own language, in a manner as simple 





and attractive as possible. They listen with the most 
eager and intense interest, and often ask me questions 
wh are unanswerable. Often have I seen in these 


ight of intellect kindling in countenances 
Without the 


prayer I could not, I think, govern my school. 


exercises the 
before and 


Bible 


Their combined influence is powerful in restraining the 


unmeaning expressioniess. 


bad and encouraging the good. I have ofien wished that 
those who have given to the Society, and through whose 


benevolence I have been placed in this field, could be 
present one morning at the opening of school—could see 
these children all bowing in prayer—notice the quiet 


and order which prevail during this exercise, which 


“breathes of earth, yet fashions us for heaven”—could 


perceive the solemnity which comes stealing over the 


room, as, with closed eyes and prostrate forms, we ap- 


proach into the presence of the King of kings. Methinks 
itis a sight on which our Father's gently-beaming eye 
rests wilh approbation, and over which angels rejoice 
Could our benefactors look in upon these scenes, would 


in some measure repaid for the self-denial 





they not feel 


their gifts have cost them?” 


“T have commenced a Sabbath School, which is at- 
tended by both parents and children, and occupies a part 


y spent by them in visti 





of the Lord’s day usual 


pleasure. It has been the means of convincing the people 





that my object in comimg among Urem was not lor gain, 


but a sincere desire to do good. 
“ At first they were very suspicious, and my move- 
but I 


aud several of them having done s0, 


were watched; invited them to 


ments 
visit my 
have expressed ealire satisfaction with my proceedings. 


narrowly 


school, 
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Through the blessing of God upon my labors, I have 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the people, and 
awaking an interest in the cause of education, so that 
they have promised 1o support my school as long as I 


will stay among them.” 


“T find an ample field for all the labor my health per- 


mits me to bestow. During the summer, I spent Sun- 


settiement of 





ay aflernoous five miles out, at a 


some 
colliers, with the children who have no other means of 


religious instruction. This fall and winter I have aclass 


of eight large boys in the village Sunday School.” 


“Sixteen of my pupils this winter have been young 


men from the age of eighteen to twenty-two and about 


a dozen young ladies of similar age. I have strong rea- 


son to hope that two or three of those under my charge 


have been made the subjects of renewing grace. There 
are severai ¢ hers, young men, who converse with bit » 


dom on the subject of religion, and express a determina- 


themselves no rest until they are satisfied 


lion to give the ? 
The most prevalent sins here are profanity and Sabbath 


ive eatest horror, and 





which 1 hz the 


I have lal 


cesecrauon, of 


which ored hard to exert an influ- 





agall 


‘Many leadi: 


i, un} retena 


1 this region regard this 


g individuals iz 
ig movement, as the greatestenterprise 
that will result in a vast amouly 


Valiey 


achers sent out by our Board 


resent day 


one 





community 


of good to the Western 


col nee in the te 


great 


lus 





I pray God we may all be y to justify 


conncence 


“You inquire if I have had any regrets that I embark- 
ed in this undertaking. I reply—nevet Why should 
we remain at ease in our New England homes, wi 





ishing for lack of knowledge? 


1ehu 


Be- 


its own 


thousands are per 


sides, the very actof be others brings 


reward 
“] have a very interesting class of young ladies in the 
Oh, if I 


the 


Sabbath Schoo could be the humble instra- 


ment of them to Saviour, it would be worth 


a lifetime of toil and sacrifice.” 


“The aspect of the school has very much changed 


since last winter. Many good families have moved in, 
and there are now about thirty purely white scholars, 
whereas, one year sinee, there were but eight—then but 
one professor of religion, now some eight or ten. The 
Sy > School has been suspended during my illness, 





but will soon be resumed, and we are in hopes to have 


form of worship every Sabbath. In view of these 
things, I am led to exclaim—‘ What hath God wrought 


‘It may be a matter of interest to you that my school- 


house is the only one on the Mississippi above Dubuque. 


Chien, settled the same year as Philade 


Mine, of 


new territory of Minesota, though Miss Hosford (another 


} 


Prairie du phia, 


has never had one course, is the first in the 


of the teachers of the Board) has one nearly completed 


While the young men are thus going forth to gather 


gold. will not the benevolent and pious of our land con- 
. i 


tribute to send forth our young women to disseminate 


that wisdom which must be taught, or the gold will 
prove a curse and nota blessing? 





lonsieur Barthelemy, a dis- 
New 


there a series of lectures 





LectuREs For L 


tinguished French gentleman, now residing in 
York, has proposed delivering 
on the Women.” 
ing on this subject in his “ Home Journal,” (by the way 


family paper,) makes the following just 


‘Condition of Mr. Willis, comment 





an uneqguale 
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and interesting observations. We agree with him en” 
lirely in his closing remarks on the “true and best po- 
sition of the sex.” 

* We can conceive that M. Barthelemy’s lectures on 
the comparative condition of women. in different ages 
and countries, might be extremely interesting. The 
French literature abounds, we know, with information 
on the nature and history of the gentler sex, in which 
the literature of England and other nations is unaccount- 
ably meagre. Though her comparative value as to man 
was definitely fixed by the Creator, Woman has never 
ceased to alternate, through all ages, between elevation 
and abasement—the different stages and periods of her 
condiuon presenting most startiing contrasts and incon- 
sistencies. She was man’s full equal before the Fall, 
but by the command with which she was driven from 
Hiden, (‘thy desire shall be unto thy husband and he 
shall rule over thee,’) she was punished for her tempta- 
tion by a general doom of subserviency; a doom to 
which, as to all the general laws of Providence, there 
are cases of exception and reversion—the present ‘ upper 
hand’ of the Eves of New York adding another to the 
long catalogue headed wiih the super-masculine glory of 
Cjueen Semiramis 

“Of the domestic virtues carried to excess, there is a 
warning instance in the history of Greece. In the most 
highly civilized age of antiquity, the Greek wife and 
mother had become so exclusively a nurse of children 
and overseer of servants, that another female class was 
created to furnish more equal companionship to the hus- 
band. The Hetera, as they were called, were women 
eo highly cultivated that their society was eagerly sought 
by such sages as Plato and Socrates; and while the vir- 
tuous wife was confined to her duties in the female apart- 


ments, and not permitied to appear in public with her 


husband or frequent places of amusement, this female 


companion (of no virtue) dined at his table and accom- 


panied him to the theatre, or went as the ‘lion’ and guest 
of honor to the festivities which answer to our dinner- 
parties and sotrées. This corrupt class never would 


have obtained such position, of course, had the mothers 


and wives of Greece been sufi y educated to fur- 


ciently 
nish the intellectual companionship which the Hetewra, 
notwithstanding their immorality, supplied; but they 
held possession of the most elevated office of the sex 
throughout a long age of the most civilized period of an- 
liguity. No shame was attached to associating with 
them. Many of their names have come down with those 
of the renowned men who frequented them. Aspasia, 
Leontium, Theodata, Lais and Phryne, are named with 
Pericles, Aristippus, Socrates and Plato, while the vir- 
tuous but uneducated wives of these great men are, cen- 
turies ago, forgotten. As an indication, at least, of what 
bearing 4 too exclusive attention to household cares may 
have on the condition of woman, this example from his- 
tory may not be unsalutary—though, were unequal cul- 
tivation a danger to both sexes alike (as perhaps it should 
be), men might as well beware of giving too exclusive 
an attention to business! 


“We hope M 


of the contrasts existing at the 


Barthelemy will analyze the causes 
present moment be- 
tween the conditions of woman in this and the different 
nations of Europe. When abroad, three years since, we 
saw women in the streets of Dresden, harnessed with 
dogs and donkeys in market carts; and throughout Ger- 
many the gentler sex are put to labor, which, if tried in 
this country, would bring upon the husband the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen. In France, though much less moral 
than in other countries, Woman is an intimate sharer in 
the business and politics of the husband; and her mental 


education, to fit her for this companionship, is much more 
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AND LADY’S BOOK. 


It would 
probably startie American women to know what power- 


elevated and masculine than in this country. 


ful influence is exercised by French women on those 
springs of government, commerce and society, which, 
here, are left, most exclusively, to male handling and 
directing. 

“The true best position of the sex, it seems to us, Is 
equally removed from slavish domesticity and out-of- 
door predominance. We should desire tosee Woman so 
cultivated that no pursuit, pleasure or interest of her hus- 
band could be beyond her comprehension, counsel and 
sympathy, while at the same time, we think that ourown 
sex is better placed at the helm, and better in possession 


” 


of the main-springs of politics and commerce 


Home Lire—We have seldom found the true and 
beautiful of domestic life so clearly delineated, in such 
contrasts of light and shadow, as in a little book lately 
republished here from the German of Schaffer.* 

Every husband stands in need of Encouragement, of 
Cheerfulness, of Peace in his home, to enable him to 
bear what Life brings with it, and still to preserve the 
power of working for the benefit of mankind 

“Cheerfulness gives the highest power to do and to 
endure 

* * * > > * * 

“ Margaret then took Agnes’ hand, pulled off her glove, 
looke? at the little delicate hand, and held it near her 
own, as if she were measuring the fingers. She then 
chose from a little jewel-box one of the most beautiful of 
many rings, putiton Agnes’ finger, and said, gracious- 
ly— Take this from me as a token of the gratitude of all 
your husband's friends—for I honor and love him much, 
with such a love as can make no woman jealous, not 
even you, beautiful Agnes. I love his mind and what he 
brings forth from it; you love himself, you aione possess 
But it 


is proper, and yet not rightly understood among men, 


him, his heart, his feelings, his earthly existence 


that the world should in an especial manner honor the 
wife of an Artist! For she is the honor of his house. 
If she is not happy, then his happiness is—unhappiness. 
She is united to him as the Elm is to the Vine; he is the 
sweet, the productive part to the world; but she holds 
and supports him, so that he brings forth grapes—and 
without her he sinks to the ground.’ 
* * * * * * * 

“There are conditions in which the endurable, the im- 
periect is the best possible for us; and the human race 
is continually subjected to such conditior Do we de- 
sire a better or happier fate? God forbid! Everything 
that is owrs is the best for us; for what we have chosen, 
keeps us enclosed as in walls of stee! al! our lives—and 
for as mach better as the untried appears to us, still we 
can never attain to it nor appropriate it, because we our- 
selves are already become property. Let us, therefore, 
eudure! Let us be faithful!” 


THE BUTTERPLY. 
FROM LAMARTINE. 


Born with the spring-time, fading with the roses, 
W afied by zephyrs through the purple heaven, 
Each flower, to thee, its secret charms discloses; 
Youth, fragrance, sunshine, form the joyous leaven 
Of thine existence; on the bending blooms, 
As thou dost balance, how, at each vibration 
Of thy quivering Wings, the golden dust consumes— 
Heavenwaid floating like an exhalation. 
* “The Artist's Married Life,” &c. See 
uuces 


siterary No- 





EDITORS’ 


Butterfly! thour’t a type of man’s desire— 
Rifling earth’s choicest gifts, satisfied with none, 
Whilst from each ravished prize, ere it perishes, some 
Bright exhalations, to the skies, aspire— 
Hope's golden essences that never die, 
That, to the sphere they stooped from, upward fly. 


BEARING THE CROSS.—SONNET. 
EY CHARLES W. BAIRD.* 


I saw the Lord, with painful steps and slow, 
To Calvary’s height his weary course begin: 
His bending shoulders bore the Cross of sin; 

His fainting spirit carried all our woe. 

I saw the priests in cruel triumph go; 


The careless soldiers hemmed their prisoner in, 


* Son of the Rev. Dr. Baird. 
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POEMS BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
min B. Mussey & Co 


3oston, Benja- 
: pp. 384. A valuable and beautiful 
work, t deserves a warm welcome from every ad- 
mirer of genius devoted to the cause of human progress 


rhe author will now take a high station among the poets 


of America, because his writings will be accessible. 
Previous to this gathering of the precious waifs he has 
sent forth like wandering doves. the publie was hardly 
aware of the number or value of his poetical contribu- 
tions to our literature. His poems are, like his own spi- 
rit, decided in their aim and devoted to a definite pur- 
pose. His muse has, therefore, been considered by some, 
who greatly admire his genius, to be too sectarian, even 
when his theme was freedom. But now, when we have 
a larger scope. his intentions will be read aright; and 


though his poetry shows 


“ A hate of tyranny intense, 


And hearty in its vehemence,” 


yet even in this vehement earnestness there is mingled 
none can read without 
The book is 
tastefully got up, and does great credit to the publishers 

THE ARTIS(@S MARRIED LIFE; BEING THAT 
OF ALBERT DURER. 
Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart 
Munroe & Co. This is a beautiful edition of an interest- 
We have rarely met with so many true and 


such sweetness of charity, that 


admiration, respect, love for the author 


Translated from the German of 


Boston, James 


ing book 
beautiful thoughts in such narrow compass. It teaches 
as well as touches the heart; and the tone of sentiment 
is pure and of that practical turn which proves the real 
genius of the writer. We warmly commend the book, 
and have given afew gems from its rich mine of thought 

THE FADED FLOWER; AND OTHER SONGS. 
Boston, B. B. Mussey & Co. These 


poems, which seem to have been the unstudied effusions 


By Robert Josselyn 


of a heart alive to all the more kindly emotions, are writ- 


ten with ease and vivacity, and make a very pleasant 
little book for a parlor companion. 

ESSAYS ANDSKETCHES. By Caroline W. Healey 
Dall. We have just received this littl volume, which 
has struck us as 
eurnesiness—a work that could hardly be perused with- 


being particularly full of truth and 


BOOK TABLE. 
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Whose pallid brow, whose visage marred and thin, 
The curious crowds with sorrowimg pity know. 
“NM + suffering Lord,” with trembling voice I cried, 

When first that wounded form I chanced to see, 
“To me, to me thy shameful load confide; 

Be mine the bliss to bear the Cross for Thee!” 
“Nay, zealous child,” my gracious Lord replied ; 

“ Bear thou thy cross, and come and follow me.” 

Note TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted :—* The Lone One,” “ Rosabel,” “ Address to a 
May-day Queen,” “ Poetical version from the second 
chapter of Joel,” “ Mary's Smile,” “A Highland Story,” 
“Twilight Reminiscences,” “Blessed be God I was 
“My Dead Warrior,” 


“Spring Morning,” “The Roman Lovers,” “The De- 


born.” Mocking-bird.’ “The 


serted Homestead,” “My Grove,” * Disappointed Hopes,” 


* Lake Horicon,” and “To a Snow Bird.” 


BOOK TABLE. 


out making the reader see more clearly, and feel more 
kindly towards, his fellow men. Boston, S. G. Simkins 

FLORA’S INTERPRETER; AND FORTUNA 
FLORA. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. Boston, Ben- 
jamin B. Mussey & Co 


pp. 288. This work is now ren- 


dered as perfect as its author can make it. The pub- 
lisher has well performed his part, and we feel sure our 
young friends will prize the book as a pleasant compa- 
nion when they are gay, and a cheering friend when 
they are sad. The last part, which reveals the myste- 
rious influence of flowers on the destiny of individuals, 
will surely find favor with all who put faith in mesme- 
rism, or believe transcendentalism to be genius. But 


read the book, and then you will be able to judge of i 


ts 


merits. Or, rather, keep the volume for constant refer- 
ence, when you are at a loss respecting the language of 
flowers. It will give significancy to a bouquet, and 
furnish you with a pertinent quotation for every sweet 
blossom that springs to bless your path. 

SHANDY M’GUIRE; OR, TRICKS UPON TRA- 
VELERS. By Pau! E. Dunigan & Bro- 
ther, New York. We have heretofore noticed this fine 


Irish novel, and can only 


Peppergrass. 


now repeat our former recom- 
mendation of it. As to its mechanical execution, it is 
one of the handsomest books ever got up in this country. 

THE POOR COUSIN. A Novel. By Miss Ellen Pick- 
ering. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This volume is 
re-published from a scarce English edition, and is acom- 
panion to the “ Orphan Niece,” recently published. Mr 
Peterson deserves great credit for his enterprise in 
hunting up these volumes in advance of every other pub- 
lisher 
P..s works 

OREGON MISSIONS AND TRAVELS OVER THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, IN 1845-46. By Father P. J 
De Smet. E. Dunigan, New York. One of the most in- 


We consider this one of the very best of Miss 


teresting books on this subject ever written. Itis full of 


interest to the religionist, naturalist, political economist, 


and general traveler. It is written in a most interesting 
style, and should be in every public and private library. 

HOYLE’S GAMES. Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia 
A book so useful to those interested, that its name and 
that of its publisher are sufficient notice. Itis the prettiest 
edition we have seen, small, neat, portable, and typo- 


graphically correct. The latter is a great desideratum 
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in a work ofthis sort. It is published also in paper co- 
vers, and can be mailed to any distance. 

THE VOICE OF FLOWERS. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. H.S8S. Parsons & Co., Hartford. For sale by H. F. 
Anners, Philadelphia. A beautiful little book, being a 
} 


nis 


writer on the 
would be su- 


collection of the poems of charming 


subjects indicated in the ttle. Criticism 
pererogatory. 

POLLOCK’S COURSE OF TIME. 
A book so well 


to 


Henry F. Anners, 
known that anything we 
No person 


we can only recom- 


Philadelphia 


can say cannot add its desirableness. 
will, of course, be without it, and 


mend this particular edition as combining all the utilities 
and conveniences desire 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MISS LANDON 
diamond 


H. 


edition, 


F. Anners, Philadelphia. A neat little 
two volumes in one. Those who possess the larger edi- 


tion will | 1d to have this also, for the sake of conve- 


hience tis gotup in beaut ul style, and cannot fail to 
ly is, a desirable edition. 

By William Houser. 
By J. B. Aikin. 
and FE. C.& J 


tnate that have re- 


! alrea 
THE HESPERIAN HARP 
THE CHRISTIAN MINSTREL 
Publish y & ; 

Biddle 


d both of 


contunue whatit 


ins, 
we 
bouks at one 


in what terms to 


ceive these lume, for we are puz- 
We admire 


tions and the style in which 


lhow and notice them 


as to their sele¢ 


em bot 


are gotup. As to thetwosystems we hardly know 


to say, both having their ivantages and disad- 
as to their mechanical 


‘he 


ves. We pre r to spei 


execution, which cannot be sur 
Mr 
and one that we be 
We 
amateurs will examine them both 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia 
The hints ¢ 


ade 
made 


assed by any one. T 
system o 


Aikin is one thatin prove supon acquaint- 


nnece lieve will, ere long, be in gene- 


ral use trust that all scientific musicians and 


By Harriet Martineau. 
A practical book by a 
practical woman re admirable; and a sub- 


ject somewhat dry is 


deeply interesting by the 
numerous facts and illustrations with which the book is 
filled. 
head of a family. 

MYSTERIES OF CITY LIFE 
W. Moore, Philadelphia 


is“ Stray Leaves from the World’s Book.” 


It ought to be possessed and studied by every 


By James Rees. J. 
‘he second title of this work 
It consists 
of a series of tales, sketches, incidents, and sermons, 
Me- 


and its dress is worthy 


founded upon the notes of a Home Missionary. 
chanically, the book is a beauty 
g interest for all 


of its contents, which possess a thrillir 


classes of readers. From the previous reputation of the 
author, we expected great things of him in this work, 
and he has not disappointed us. We have not been so 
deeply interested in any work for some time; and con- 
gratulate our friend on his success. 
THE FLOWERS PERSONIFIED 
Martin, New 


nt work is 


Transla- 
By N. Cleave- 


series 


being a 
Animées.” 
The 


now published in uniform 


tion of Grandville’s © Le 


land, sq R York. second 


of this magcnifi 
if anything. it is a more elegant book than the 
The er 


ot 


style, and, 


first volume. gs are numerous, and in the 


highest style the art, and most beautifully colored. 


The system of botany embraced in this voiume is alone 


worth the price of the whole. We can conceive of no 
more elegant or acceptable gift book 

LOVE'S MARTYR. A Tragedy. By T. Mayne Reid. 
We have received, from the author, a neat copy of this 
play. It reads as well as it plays, and it plays better than 
nine-tenths of the modern tragedies. We do not think 


the author had justice done him by the theatrical critics (?) 


when his tragedy was produced at the Walnat Street 


Theatre. There are passages in it that would do credit 


AyN D 
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to older dramatists, and we do not recollect ever seeing 
a first appearance with more gratification. There is 
much excellent poetry to be found in the play. 

A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE. By 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, and Geo. 
S. Appleton, Philadelphia. dis- 
tinguished civil engineer is sufficient guaranty for the 
of this work. 


ment of the great science, and the explanations and il- 


John Bourne. 
The reputation of this 
faithfulness It embraces every depart- 
lustrations are given so clearly, that what might seem a 
We 
ier 


dry study becomes one of pleasure. see not why it 


might be introduced into the |} schools and 


not 
seminaries. Wecannot too sufficiently praise the beau- 
iful style in which this and all the other publications of 
this house are got up 

DR. VALENTINE’S LECTURES. C. Marshall, 143 
Chestnut 


street. This humorous work by the celebrated 


mimic, is at length given to the publie by the enterprise 
Mr It is the 


stories, songs and recitations that the doctor is wont to 


Marshall. a collection of all funny 


It is full of « 
fac 
Vade 


amuse his numerous audiences with 
gravings, daguerreoty ped from the doctor’s ow: 
and well engraved they are. The Story Teller’s 
Mecum would be a good second title to the book 
KATE CLARENDON: OR, NECROMANCY 
THE WILDERNESS. By Emerson Bennett 
& Bar: Ohio. 
the queen city of the West 


IN 
Stratton 
urd, Cincinnati A very capital novel from 
Mr. Bennett is not a novice 
in writing; he has given to the world some very excel- 
lent works—works that are creditable in more senses 


West 


form that makes a more durable impression than a mere 


than one; they preserve the history of the in a 


historical detail. His productions may be called the Ro- 
The present tale illustrates a well- 
known period in the West—as likewise does his “ Ban- 
dits of the Osage,” “ Mike Fink,” &c.; “The Renegade” 


Unknown Countess” 


mance of History. 


and the * being more imaginative. 


t may be found at Peterson's, 95 Chestnut street. 


We 


copy of the “ 


understood, that every 


from our oflice has the same 


want it to be 
Book” issued 
number of plates init. We have no prepared numbe 
containing more plates than the general edition, to send 
away for specimens. 

We have been delayed from time to time in filling 
fauit is 
Our 


lity (though not relative 


orders, both from agents and subscribers e 
with themselves—they have been too generous. 
orders have exceeded our cay 
to supplying them, for we intend to have enough for all, 
but) in getting them ready fast enough. 


Our March plate, “The Lost Dove,” 
hly 


has been so 


appreciated, that we have seen in one of our 
fashionable jeweler’s windows a most exquisite paint- 


of the same subject. 


The article in our February number suggesting the 


-sentation of valuable books instead of the worthless 


Talent ies now in vogue, has met with a warm re sponse 


We shal 


from the press not stop until the sysiem is 
entirely changed 

One of our cotemporaries, in commending our music, 
for 


several months past, and with one exception, they have 


says—“ We have learned the songs in this work 


been the best we have found. Our lady triends who 


have pianos will be pleased with the music in the Febru- 
ary number.” 

Our April number, we think, shows no flagging 
public have benefited by our exertions to please them. 





DESCRIPTION 


It has induced other publishers to wake up from their 
long slumber and try to do something—taking the Lady’s 
Book, of course, for their model. 

We give two fashion plates in this numbey—one of 
them the most exquisite in design and finish that we 
have ever published; the other is somewhat of a novelty, 
being an imitation of a crayon drawing. We publish 
fashions for spring in the month to which they belong. 
“Light in Darkness” is, we think, a splendid specimen 
of mezzotinting, and our other plates afford an agreeable 
variety. 

Having omitted a “ Model Cottage” in our March 
number, we give two in this. 


We shall be pleased to hear again from the author of 
“ How Fortunate.” 

We would suggest to some of our friends who are 
about remitting us. to endorse on the back of the notes 
they enclose—* Pay to the order of L. A. Godey, pub- 
lisher of the Lady’s Book, Philadelphia,” in a good legi- 


bie hand. 


There is probably no work published in this or any 
other country that gives so much reading matter for $3 
as is comprised in the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper. The two together, since the enlargement 
of the “ Book,” contain at least one hundred and forty 
pages of reading matter each month. We take this op- 
portunity of again suggesting to any single subscriber, 
the policy of procuring another, by which the “ Book” 
will be received without being creased by folding. 

We need hardly call attention to Mr. Willis’s poetry 
in this number, for most of our readers will have found 


it before this notice. 


MintaturRE Patntinc —This delightful branch of Art 
seems to be coming into fashion once more. CusHMaN, 
Baown and LAMBDEN are all busy at it. The Da- 
guerreotype which so “perfected the eye,” has only 
served to sharpen its appetite for works of real genius. 
Apollo must cut the camera and take to the pencil. We 
have just seen a“ Mtntature of a Lady” by Mr. CusnMan, 
which for beauty of color, truth and vivacity of expres- 
sion and faithfulness of likeness, is above all praise. Mr. 
C. has just finished a group—a litle girl and her baby 
brother—children of J. I. Pease, the artist, which is the 
perfection of the miniature art, and reminds us strongly 
of the best efforts of Malbone, to which Cushman’s pic- 
tures are fully equal in all respects. 


The paper makers owe us a debt of gratitude—the 
manufacturers of yellow paper particularly —and no 
doubt one of these days a splendid set of silver will 
come traveling along our way. Since we commenced 
publishing wood engravings printed on tinted paper in 
the Lady’s Book, our cotemporaries have all followed 
suit. The general excellence of our “ Book” and the 
tone of its articles, fortunately for us, cannot be imi- 
tated. 

Our energetic friends have kindly responded to our 
request in the last number of our Book. The following 
translations of * La Feuille Morte” are as commendable 
for their merit, as for the readiness with which they 


have been presented. 
THE WITHERED LEAF. 
BALLAD BY ARNAUD. 


Dying leaf, where strayest thou, 
Severed from thy parent bough ? 


OF THE 


FASHION PLATES. 
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“ Question not—the tempest’s stroke 
Rent my sole support, the oak. 
Rest since then I seek in vain, 

And whirled along by every gale, 
From the forest to the plain; 

From the mountain to the vale; 
Without hope, and free from fear, 
I go where all things disappear ; 
Where the rose leaf fades away, 
And the verdant laurel bay.” 

G. Brooms. 


Another translation— 

Snatched from thy parent tree away, 

Poor withered Jeaf, where dost thou stray ? 
“ Ask not—my sole support, at last, 

Is prostrate by the winter blast. 

Now tossed by every idle gale, 

Up the mountain, down the vale; 
Uncomplaining, swift I go 

To the bourne of all below, 

Where rests at last the gentle rose, 

And the jaurel finds repose.” 

Harriet 8S. Broome. 
LEMON CAKES.—A NEW RECEIPT. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


Take three large fine ripe lemons, (or four smal! ones, 
and roll them under your hand on a table, to increase 
the juice. Then rub off on a piece of loaf sugar the thin 
yellow surface of their rinds, and as you grate it, scrape 
itdown with a knite or teaspoon and put it in a saucer 
till wanted. Put into a deep pan a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar, and cut up in it a pound of the best fresh but- 
ter. Str them toa light cream, and then add the lemon- 
grating and the juice. Have ready fourteen ounces (two 
ounces less than a pound) of sifted flour. Beatin a shal- 
low pan ten eggs till very thick and smooth. When they 
are perfectly light, stir them gradually into the pan of 
butter and sugar, alternately with a portion of the flour 
till allisin. Then having stirred the whole very hard, 
transfer the batter to small queen-cake tins, well greased 
with fresh butter, filling them nearly to the top. Set 
them immediately into a brisk oven, and bake them tho- 
roughly. They require longer baking than any other 
small cakes. When cool, ice them with beaten white of 
egg and sugar, having flavored the icing with lemon- 
juice added while beating the sugar into the frothed egg. 
These cakes must be highly flavored with lemon both 
If properly made and well-baked, 
They need no spice nor 


inside and outside. 
they will be found excellent. 


liquor, as they should taste only of lemon. 

The batter may be baked in a loaf like a pound-eake, 
than which it will require much longer baking. Put 
plenty of lemon juice into the icing. 

Orange cake may be made as above. 
four large oranges for this proportion of the other ingre- 


There must be 


dieuts, the flavor of oranges being less powerful than 
that of lemons. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES. 
No. 1.—WALKING AND CARRIAGE DRESSES. 


Fig. 1st—Walking dress of light garuet cashmere, 
with a broad satin stripe of a deep brown. Thisisa 
particularly rich and elegant material, well suited for 
early spring. The only trimming on the skirt is a broad 
fold reaching more than half way to the waist. The 
stripes are reversed, and meet in points upon the cor- 
sage, which fits closely to the bust; a belt to match the 
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dress as nearly as possible. The sleeves are full at the 
wrist, and confined by narrow bands. Drawn bonnetof 
light green silk, with quilted border and bands; small 
bouquet of blush roses on the left side. 

Fig. 24.—Carriage Dress.—Closely fitting corsage of 
violet-colored velvet, fastened in front by buttons of the 
same. The sleeves demi, long, and faced with silk, 
turned back to give place to undersleeves of muslin or 
lace; small collar of guipure lace. Skirt of violet-hued 
silk, with a deep flounce of light French lace; a frill of 
the same edges the boddice. Bonnet of white silk and 
lace; a small drooping plume. Lace inside the brim to 
correspond, with a single Parma violet heading each 
border. 

We would advise any ofour lady readers copying this, 
to lay aside the flounce of lace, although, by all means, 
retain the frill upon the boddice. 


No. 2.—poMESTIC COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1st.—Dress of rose colored silk. The skirt full 
and plaited in at the waist. Corsage tight, and no boddice ; 
a fold of rich thread lace about the neck. The sleeves 
reach to the elbow, and are ornamented on the inside 
with neuds of ribbon, the same color as the dress; a 
similar trimming extends down the corsage and skirt. 
A cap of French lace, an entirely new pattern, tied un- 
der the chin; the flowers in the brim are placed much 
hizher than they have recently been worn. 

Pig. 24.— Dress of white jackonet muslin, the skirt full 
and ornamented with numerous small tucks, at regular 
distances from each other. An Alpine sacque, fitting 
closely to the form, of light green silk, ornamented with 
gold buttons. Sleeves demi-long, to display those of the 
dress, which are quite full, and confined at the wrist by 
a band or cuff. Chemisette of lace edging and insertion, 
alternated 

We regard these as two of the most graceful and lady- 
like costumes we have ever given to the public, and call 
the particular attention of our young lady readers to 
them. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON APRIL FASHIONS. 


We could not advise any of our readers to purchase a 
bonnet thus early in the season—coarse straw excepted 
These, or the last season’s bonnet whitened and pressed, 
with a fresh trimming of bright spring ribbon, should be 
worn until the middie of May at least, and will then 
The form of the bonnets that 
will be worn differs little in shape from the winter bon- 
The brim is open, and face trim- 
ming placed high, the fullest part of the cap or flowers 
turned upward, as in the head-dress of figure first, plate 
second. 


serve for “second bests.” 


nets of silk or velvet. 


Gauze ribbons will come gradually into fashion 
again, and are more suitable for the season than the bro- 
cades or embroidered ribbons. ‘They are also pretty for 
making neuds or knots for ornamenung morning dresses, 
or those made of any thin material. 

Baréges, of an entirely new pattern, and of exquisite 
fineness, have been imported. The most elegant have 
an entirely white ground, with a smal! bouquet or single 
fiower stamped in delicate colors. Grenadines stil! con- 
linue favorites, and are of every variety cf patiern. 
French muslins, with a white ground and small blue, 
buff, or green figures, ure also very beautiful, and par- 
ticularly suited for children. Glacé silks and crupes, 
with Foulard grenadines, will be worn as the season 
advances. The chintzes now imported are peculiarly 
delicate, and make the most suitable morning dresses, or 
walking dress for children 


with liaecn braid or buttons. 


They may be ornamented 
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A graceful style of wearing the hair has recently been 
adopted by many. It may be seen in figure second, 
plate second. The hair is first gathered up and tied, as 
it is for braiding. A small puff is then made to fill the 
centre, instead of the ribbon bow once worn. The rest 
of the hair is divided in two portions, and each is twisted 
tightly, at the same time wound with a narrow strip of 
dark or black velvet, one end of which is fastened be- 
neath the puff. The twists thus formed are disposed 
either in a Grecian knot at the back of the head, or as in 
the plate, if their length will allow of it. 

A more lengthened notice of spring modes in our May 
number—a description of two fashion plates, occupying 
the space usually allotted to our “chit-chat.” 


ETIQUETTE OF TROUSSEAU. 
No. 2. 


We were to speak, in this number, of the articles usu- 
ally added to a bride’s wardrobe. A portion of these 
need not be here enumerated; but we would observe, 
en passant, that the fashion for the essentials of every 
lady’s dress changes nearly as often as that of external 
habiliments. A needless quantity is, therefore, equally 
objectionable; though by no means choose the opposite 
extreme, aud let anything of the kind be good tn quality, 
A bridal is most generally a season 
of festivity, and consequently followed by parties, etc., 


aud neatly made. 
given in honor of the newly married. The lady is, of 
course, the observed of all observers, and naturally 
It is 
for this reason that several new dresses must be pur- 


wishes to appear at the best possible advantage. 


chased; but the most fashionable mantuamakers will 
advise you not to get more than you really need to wear 
for the sake of their display, or having them admired. 
Fashions change so quickly, that they will all require 
alteration the next season; and no one would like to 
hear a remark like this—“ Do look at Mrs. ——, she has 
on that mouse-colored silk again; do you know that was 
one of her wedding-dresses, and she has been married 
these three years.” Not that we would counsel you to 
be extravagant, or to heed the remarks of people im- 
pertinent enough to make such observations; but if their 
admiration pleased in the first instance, their sneers 
would wound in the last. 

“ A good silk never will wear out,” is a common re- 
mark, so if you are fond of novelty, limit the number of 
your expensive dresses; for; remember, we make it our 
first rule that you are not supposed to be foolishly or 
wickedly extravagant. The cost and quality of your 
dresses will, of course, be regulated by the income al- 
ready yours, and particularly the position you will as- 
sume as a wile. If a city-bred lady has consented to 
share the quiet life of a country resident, expensive 
dresses, ornaments, etc., would be entirely out of place, 
and would only excite envy or disagreeable remarks in 
the plain circle she is now to enter. On the contrary, 
any lady going from the couutry to the city, will nee 
or, rather, be expected to have, a wardrobe that wou.u 
be thought a little extravagant in her quiethome. Agaii 
if a young girl can, for the sake of disinterested afte: 
tion, leave the luxuries of a successful father’s hon 
and become the cheerful assistant of one who has sti 
his fortune to carve out, she must remember that her 
dress should conform to her new situation, as well as 
the style of her establishment. 

Remember, then, as a first rule, that any lady is 
dressed unbecomingly when her wardrobe exceeds het 


meaus. Fasulon. 





























THE LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 
EDITED BY FANNY LINTON, “ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.” 


This Ladies’ paper is published twice a month, and contains as much reading in two numbers as a forty- 
eight page magazine. It is given gratis to $3 subscribers to the Lady’s Book. The publication of entire 
English Annuals is now going on. Now is the time to subscribe. 

A new Novel by Lady Blessington, written for the London Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, will be commenced 
as soon as we get through the Annuals. There is no paper offers so much good reading and so appropriate 
for ladies as Fanny Lintoa’s Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. One copy one year, §i—sis copies, $5. Address 


L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, containing more reading than any other monthly, and the 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, published twice a month, which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one month—or, if preferred to the newspaper, we will 
send Miss Leslie’s Novel of Amelia, and any three of Mrs. Grey’s or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 

For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the Lady’s Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber. 

For Ten Dollars we will send five copies of the Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the Club, 
and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book and a set of plates to the person sending the Club. 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five months, and for 25 cents any one number. Postage to 


be paid on all orders. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The premiums are to be taken only as we offer them—no changing plates for Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 














Certainly a great Advantage—a Dollar saved and a Newspaper gratis. 
Subscribers who do not pay in advance have to pay four dollars for their year’s subscription. Those who 
pay in advance not only save one dollar, but get the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper in addition—making one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of reading received in one month—an advantage that is offered by no other magazine. 
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ARE AGENTS AWARE 
That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the day, and our 
terms are now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they supposing that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could. We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a less commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We require the best of references—and to save trouble, they should 
be endorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 
L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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‘AMELIA,’ BY MISS LESLIE. 
This beautiful novel can be had by remitting twenty-five cents (post-paid) to L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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ERROR CORRECTED. 


We were in error on the cover of our March number, offering three copies of the Lady’s Book and 
one copy of Neal’s Gazette or Saturday Post for $6. 


SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


A LARGE SIZE DOLLAR PAPER. 

All persons subscribing to ‘ Scott’s Philadelphia Dollar Weekly Paper,” and all those at present sub- 
scribers, who may renew their subscriptions, will be presented with a large and BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL 
SHEET! Double the size of the Mammoth Newspapers, and containing the Largest and Handsomest Engrav- 
ings ever printed in the United States, with 200 gold and silver coins. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 
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One copy, one year, - - - $1 Twenty-six copies, - : . - $20 
Seven copies, ‘‘ - - - - 6 | Thirty-three copies, - - - - 25 
Twelve copies, ‘‘ - - - - 10 Forty copies, - : . ° . 30 
Twenty copies, ‘* - - - - 16 | Fifty copies, - . ° . ‘ 35 


The Lady’s Book and Scott’s Weekly Paper 1 year for $3—with the Pictorial. 

Xr In addition to the very low terms at which ‘ Scott’s Weekly Paper” is offered, a copy of the magnifi- 
cent Double-Sheet Pictorial is furnished to every subscriber with the first number of the Paper. For $20, a 
club of 26 receive 5 copies more weekly, for one year, than any $20 club to any other paper—which, with the 
Pictorials, make in all TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIX COPIES MORE IN ONE YEAR! 

Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


x7 All letters must be post-paid, otherwise they are not taken from the Post-Office. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
Xr Any person wishing to receive the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar Newspaper for $3, must send the 
money direct to the publisher. They cannot be furnished together when paid to an agent. 1 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS are informed that the LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER is not continued to them 
with the LADY’S BOOK unless the subscription of the latter is paid in advance. It is sent as a premium to 
those who pre-pay for the year. 
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This work is conducted at an expense of about $60,000 
per annum, paid to Writers, Artists and 
Mechanics of our own country. 


"Godey’s Lady’s Book a whole Arts Union in itself” 
TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA PACES. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES OF READING MATTER MONTHLY TO THOSE 
WHO TAKE THE LADY'S BOOK AND LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 
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UNRIVALED AND NUMEROUS EMBELLISHMENTS. 


1. LIGHT IN DARKNESS, a beautiful Mezzotinto, by A. B. Watrers. 
2. TITIAN’S STUDIO, a line engraving, by Le Kevx. 
3. FASHION PLATE, NEW STYLE OF ENGRAVING, by Butter. 
4. FASHION PLATE, COLORED, by J. I. Pease. 
(The above are the first reliable Spring Fashions.) 
5. PATTERNS FOR WINDOW CURTAINS, two engravings, by Frost. 
6. MUSIC—"I pray ror THEE AT NIGHTFALL.’’ Words and Melody by Car Lintey. 
7. THE FIRST CIGAR, engraved by W. E. Croomr. 
8. THE FLOATING CHAPEL OF THE REDEEMER, engraved by Frost. 
9. MODEL COTTAGES—TWO PLANS—four engravings. 
10. COTTAGE FURNITURE, seven engravings. 
11. ILLUSTRATION OF ANCIENT FRENCH FASHIONS, four engravings. 
12. CROCHET WORK, three engravings. 


In all, Twenty-six distinct Engravings. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS.—APRIL, 1849. 


Light in Darkness, by Julian Cramer, A Love Song, by Carl Linley, _ 268 
To my Husband, by Lizzie J. Hale, Timothy Pettigrew’s Wife’s Husband, by Miss Leslie, 269 
Titian, by John Duffey. On Receiving a Bouquet of Flowers, by Mrs. S. 

To a Fair Cousin, by James W. Simmons, Mowbray, 275 
The Injured Wife, by Mrs. S. A. Wentz, Cottage Furniture, 276 
The One Hope, by ichard Coe, Jr., 238 Scripture Sketches, by NV. P. Willis, 27 
A Leaf from the Journal of Rush Tourniquet, M. D., American Characteristies, by T. S. Arthur, 278 








~~ 


Francesca da Rimini, by W. Gilmore Sunms, 243 Falling in Love, by Grace Greenwood, 230 
My Wife and Child, by D. W. Belisie, The Girl on Collins Street, by E. J. C. Kewen, 
The Bracelet; or, The Snare for the Slanderer, by A Sketch of the History of Female Costume, from 

As 245 i 


Rose , the death of Louis XIV. to our own days, by A 
A Sigh; o:, Cause and Effect, by R. Johnson, Mantuamaker, 
Sonnet, by William Alexander, p The Power of Beauty, from an unpublished Poem, 
The Floating Church of the Redeemer, by Rev. B. C. The Work Table, 
C. Parker, Notices of the Fine Arts, 
To a Friend on her Twenty first Birthday, by Ada- Editors’ Table, 
liza Cutter, 255 The Butterfly, from Lamartine, 
The Ring, by David M. Stone, Bearing the Cross, by Charles W. Baird, 
To Sarah Jane, by M. Kerr, Editors’ Book Table, 
Model! Cottages 263 The Withered Leaf, by Arnaud, 
The California Gold-Seeker to his Mistress, by Park Lemon Cake—a New Receipt, by Miss Leslie, 
Benjamin. 205 Description of the Fashion Plate, 
Rath; or, The Reward of the Daughter-in-Law, by Chit-Chat upon Philadelphia Fashions, 
Rev: John P. Durbin, D. D. 266 Etiquette of Trousseau, 
Indian Eloquence, by John Neal, 267 
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IT WILL BE SEEN 


that we use another frontispiece for the cover of this number. It was necessary, owing to some repairs being required 
by the other. Our immense edition is very trying to an engraving on steel. It will be resumed again in May. 


AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


We can feel but little commiseration for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon by every individual 
that represents himself as an agent for the Book. Its great popularity is, indeed, an inducement to such agents. 

C, W. James, No. 1 Harrison Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is oar General Traveling Agent for the Western States, assisted 
by James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, 'T. G. Smith, Frederick J. Hawse, John W. Armstrong, Jasen Taylor, E. M. Stevenson, 
W. Ramsey, and Perrin Locke, who are each furnished with a certificate of agency by H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor 
of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, under the seal of office. 

Isragt E. Jamus, 182 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, is our General Traveling Agent for the Southern and South- 
Western States, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, T. 8S. Waterman, 
John Collins, James Deering, Albert C. Wellington, R. 8. James, Charles E. Mustin and M. F. Taylor, who are each fur- 
nished with a certificate of agency by Richard Vaux, Esq., late, or Ropert M. Lex, Esq., present Recorder of the 
bag An Philadelphia, under the seal of office : 

‘ - — M. Lewis, of Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted 

y Mr. Brett. 

Tuomas Severn, State of New York. Ww. A. Pierce, for Pennsylvania. 

Cuas. W. Sartori, for New Jersey. Joun Nimmo, for Canada East and West. 

Justus Wurre is authorized to procure subscribers in New York and Canada. : 

Mr. C. W. James and his assistants named above possess the certificate of H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the city of 
Cincinnati, stamped with the seal of said city, and descriptive of their persons. Mr, H. M. Lewis and Mr. I. E. James 
and their assistants possess similar certificates, given under seal of office by Richard Vaux, Esq., Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia. These precautions have been taken in consequence of impostors having assumed the names of the gen- 
tlemen thus provided with proofs of authority. 

Of course the above notice is not intended to prevent those of our subscribers in the above states, who may find it con- 
venient to remit by mail, from doing so. On the contrary. we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts due us 

omptly, as they would thereby save us the heavy per centage we have to pay our agents for the trouble and expense of col- 


ng. 
Subscribers will please observe that subscriptions not paid in within the year are charged at four dollars, to defray 
the expense of collection. 





MAY. 


TERMS, $3 per annum, in advance. Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not paid within the year, $4. 


EDITED BY 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, 
L. A. GODEY. 
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A MAMMOTH PAPER. 
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DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART AND AMUSEMENT. 


Ba This Paper now contains from one-fourth to one-half more than the generality of Two Dollar «a 
City Weeklies. 
Pn nrnnnnnnrrnnnnannnnannannnnnnnnnnnw 

J. Bayard Taylor, Grace Greenwood, T. 8. Arthur, &c., are regular correspondents to the Post. We expect to publish, 
in a few months, a thrilling novelette by Mr. Arthur, called “The Child Stealer”—also a noveletie by R. Phipps, Esq., 
called “ Henry Benson ; or, the Events of Twenty-Four Hours.” 

Nearly every week, one or more portraits, or pictures, are laid before the readers of the Post. 

RMS,—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3 if not paid in advance. For $5 in 

advance, one copy will be sent three years. 
_ “TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but mistak- 
ingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following Jow terms for Clubs—to be sent in the city to one address, 
and in the country to one post-office. 


Four copies, - - - - - - - - . - - $5 00 per annum. 
Eight “(and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,)  - - - - 10 00 - 
Thirteen “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - - - 1500 “ 
Twenty “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - - - 20 00 “< 


ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book or Graham’s Magazine, for 
FOUR DOLLARS. 


The money for clubs must be always sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 


large, a draft should be procured, if possible—-the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
I> Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, with a list of our terms, in their editorial 1 


columns, shall be entitled to anexchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange for the current year, shal! receive 
our thanks. 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 
publishers by letter, post-paid. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Satvrpay Post.—We have to congratulate our friends Edmund Deacon & Henry Peterson, upon the elegant 
appearance of their enlarged paper, which is now the very pearl of the literary weeklies. The literary reputation of the 
Saturday Post is widely known, and its circulation has been steadily increasing. It has our sincerest good wishes for its 
success, for we think it has done much toward correcting the taste of the newspaper reading public—Phil. North American. 

Tue Saturpay Evenine Post is now the best paper of the kind that comes under our observation.— Franklin Dem. 

_ The original and selected articles of the Post are generally better than those in any other paper. If any of our readers 
wish the best general weekly in the country, we say subscribe for the Post.—Syracuse Democrat. 

The Posr may justly be called the handsomest, best and cheapest paper in the United States.— Niagara Iris. 

The Post always ranked among the best family newspapers of the country, and now that it is decidedly the largest 
and most handsome, will soon take the lead of its c emporaries.—Reading Gazette. 

The Post is one of the few literary papers of day, in the columns of which discrimination is made as to the moral 
character and tendency of the literary matter pub. .ed —Alleghany Advocate. 

The Post came to us last week enlarged eight mortal columns, and looking most splendid! There is no question but 
that it is the best family newspaper published in Philadelphia.—Northern Democrat. 

Sarourpay Eventne Post.—This old and splendid weekly has recently been enlarged to the genuine mammoth size, 
has acquired strength and spirit since its enlargement, and is now one of the raciest and most original weeklies ever 
issued in the United States, or the world. The amount and variety of talent employed on its columns, when we consider 
its extremely low price, are really surprising.— Philadelphia Sun. 

As a family journal, it is surpassed by none with which we are acquainted —Independent Delawarian. 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPIST. 
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GROUND PLAN. 






























































A. Dining-room. 
B. Parlor. 

C. Kitchen. 

D. Office. 

E. Verandah. 
F. Entry. 

G. Open porch. 
H. Closets. 

. Pantry. 

. Porch. 


I 
J 
K. Dresser. 








